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Art. I. The Hiflory of England, from the Acceffion of Fames I. 
to the Elevation of the Houfe of Hanover. By Catherine Mac- 

. aulay. Vol. V. From the Death of Charles I. to the Re- 
ftoration of Charles II. 4to. 158s. Boards. Dilly. 1771. 


HOSE of the female fex, who have been ambitious of 

reputation in the republic of letters, have generally di- 
ftinguifhed themfelves by their vivacity and imagination. To- 
pics, which require inveftigation and labour, have been thought 
too ferious and important to engage their attention. It has 
been conceived, that they are inferior in capacity to men, and 
that wifdom is an enemy to beauty. The narrownefs, how- 
ever, of underftanding objected to them, is not to be afcribed 
to nature, but to the want of cultivation; and it muft be al- 
lowed, that our fair Hiftorian has acquitted hérfelf with a de- 
gree of ability and merit, which has not always been attained 
by thofe who have treated of Englifh affairs. 

The great objeQs of her attention, in the volume before us, 
are the abolition of monarchy, by the commons, after the exe- 
cution of Charles I, ; the eftablifhment and aéts of the repub- 
lic ; the ufurpation of Cromwell ; and the ftate of parties and 
events, to the reftoration. 

While England continued under the republican form, it rofe 
to a ftate of fingular profperity and grandeur ; and the fpirited 
Writer dwells with much triumph on this interefting period of 
our hiftory. | 

© Never, fays fhe, did the annals of humanity furnifh the 
example of a government, {o newly eftablifhed, fo formidable 
to foreign ftates as was at this period * the Englifh common- 
wealth. To republics the obje& of envy, to monarchs of hatey 
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to both of fear, it was affiduoufly courted by all the powers of 


Europe. London was full of ambaffadors to endeavour for 
their refpective fuperiors to excufe former demerits, to renew 
former treaties, and to court ftricter alliances with England. 
Nor did the multiplicity of foreign negociations, the con- 
du& of war, or the attention neceflary to guard their country 
from the attempts of its domeftic foes, occafion its magnani- 
mous parliament, aétuated with the true fpirit of heroic pa- 
triotifm, to negle& any part of the minutiz of interior govern- 
ment. Excellent laws, to preferve, in the fulleft enjoyment of 
religious freedom, the purity of religious fentiment, to correé& 
the morals and the manners of the people, without infringe- 
ment of their political rights, to guard the poor from the mife- 
ries of undeferved poverty, to protect fociety in general from 
the impofitions, fraud, and rapacity of individuals, to fecure 
and extend the commerce of the country, were enacted ; whilft 
fubjects of reformation in the fyftem and pradlice of the Eng- 
lith law, and in every part of police, were from time to time 
agitated in this illuftrious aflembly.—— 

€ In all the annals of recorded time, continues our Hittoriany. 
never had fortune reared fo tall a monument of human virtue 
as were the atchievements of this aflembly. In the fhort fpace 
of twelve years, an eftablifhed tyranny of more than five hun- 
dred they had entirely fubdued; in the form of government 
built on its ruins, they had recalled the wifdom and glory of 
ancient times. One revolted nation they had reduced to former 
obedience, another they had added to the Englifh empire. The 
United Provinces were humbled to a ftate of accepting any im- 
pofed terms ; declared enmity of the feveral courts and 
ftates of Europe "was turned to humbie and earneft folicitations 
for friendfhip and alliance. At this full period of national 
glory, when both the domettie and foreign enemies of the 
country were difperfed and every where fubdued ; when Eng- 
land, after {o long a fubje€tion to monarchical tyranny, bad fair 
to outdo in the conftitution of its government, and confe- 
quently in its power and ffrength, every circumftance of glory, 
wifdom, and happinefs related of ancient or mioderif empire ; 
when Enelifhmenr were on the point of attaining a fuller mea- 
fure of happinefs than had ever been the portion of human fo- 
ciety ; the bafe and wicked felhfhnefs of one trufted citizen dif- 
zppointed the promifed harveit of their hopes, and deprived 
them of that liberty, for which, at the expence of their blood 
and treafure, they had fo long and fo bravely contended.’ 

In her detail of the conduct and views of Cromwell, it ap- 
pears to us that our Hiftorian has entered very deeply into his 
character ; and we cannot but agree with her in opinion, that 
to his fortune and fuccefs, more than to his ability, he is 
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indebted for the eulogiums with which he has been loaded by 
the Englifh hiftorians. Her review of his adminiftration is clear 
and fpirited, and the portrait fhe has drawn of him is executed 
with great energy of expreflion: and thefe, as they form not 
the leaft original or interefting part of the volume before us, 
we fhall fubmit to the examination of our Readers. 

‘ The hyperbolical praifes, fhe obferves, beftowed by his 
partizans on the unhappy Charles, have been fully refuted by 
feveral pens; but the yet-more-exalted commendations lavifhed 
on his fortunate fucceflor Cromwell, have, from an odd cone 
currence of circumftances, met with little contradiction. Did 
facts allow us to give credit to the exaggerations of panegyrifts, 
the power and reputation which England acquired by the mag- 
nanimous government of the republican parliament, entirel 
flowed from the unparalleled genius and virtue of the hero 
Cromwell: Cromwell imprinted throughout all Europe a ter- 
ror of the Englifh name: Cromwell was the conqueror of the 


, Dutch: he retrieved the honour of his country in the bufinefs 


of Amboyna, and prefcribed a peace to that infolent republic on 
his own terms: Cromwell was the fcourge of the piratical 
ftates ; the fcourge of the houfe of Auftria; every court in Eu- 
rope trembled at his nod ; he was the umpire of the North, the 
fupport of the reformed religion, and the friend, and patron of 
that warlike Proteftant monarch the king of Sweden. In re- 
gard to his domeitic government, Cromwell was ever ready to 
attend to complaints and redrefs grievances ; Cromwell admi- 
niftered the public affairs with frugalicy ; filled Weftminfter- 
hall with judges of learning and integrity ; obferved the ftriGteft 
difcipline in his army ; was the fupport of religious liberty, and 
a benefactor to the learned: under the adminiftration of Crom- 
well every branch of trade flourifhed: in his court a face of 
religion was preferved, without the appearance of pomp, or 
needlefs magnificence: he was fimple in his way of living, and 
eafy and modeft in his deportment. 

« Falfe as is this reprefentation to the true character of the 
ufurper, it has been adopted by that party among us who call 
themfelves Whigs, as a mortifying contraft to the principles, 
adminiftration, and conduct of the Stewart line; and the Roy- 
alifts of all denominations are well pleafed to give to the go- 
vernment of an individual a reputation, which was alone due 
to the republic, and to conceal from the multitude the truth 
of facts, which muft difcover to vulgar‘obfervation that eternal 
oppofition to the gencral good of fociety which exilts in the one, 
with the contrary {pirit which fo evidently fhone forth in the 
other. Hiftorians, cither from prejudice or want of attention, 
have in general viven into thefe ill-founded encomiums fo pro- 
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digally beftowed on the ufurper; but a juft narration of the 
tranfactions of thefe times fhews, that it was under the go- 
vernment of the parliament the nation gained all its real ad- 
vantages, and that the maritime power they had raifed and fup- 
ported, with the fkill and bravery of the commanders they had 
placed over the naval force, was the fole means by which 
Cromweil fupported the reputation of his government. 

¢ Excepting the Dutch, whom the parliament had totally 
fubdued, with the Danes and Portuguefe, whom they had 
brought to a ftate of humiliation, the ufurper found the Eng- 
lifh commonwealth at peace with all the powers of Europe, 
and in the fole poffeffion of the Spanifh trade, a great fource of 
national wealth. ‘The Spaniards, who had paid great court to 
the parliament, were equally warm in their profeffions to Crom- 
well, and would have entered into a clofe union with him on 
the eafy terms of his remaining neuter during their contention 
with France. This was the plan purfued by the parliament, and 
the obvious intereft of England; but the ufurper facrificing 
both the glory and the welfare of his country to the fecurity of 
his own cftablifhment, after having made a fhameful peace with 
the Dutch, on terms lower than they had offered and the par- 
Jiament had refufed, he, for the fake of procuring money to 
fupport his defpotifm, made war with Spain without previous 
declaration, whilft he was amufing them with the hopes of a 
treaty ; entered into a league offenfive and defenfive with the 
French court, on the reafon of removing his rivals the Stewart 
family from fo near a neighbourhood, and to pleafe the Eng- 
lifh fanatics, his only faft friends, and pamper a vain-glorious 
appetite by the reputation of being the protector of the Prc< 
teftant intereft. Could he have brought the Dutch into his de- 
ftructive meafures, he would have aflifted the Swedifh monarch 
in acquiring a power which would have laid all Europe at the 
mercy of Sweden and France. 

‘ The domeftic adminiftration of the ufurper was a greater 
oppofition to the liberty of his country, than his foreign tranf- 
actions to her fecurity and intereft as a ftate. The models or 
rules of his government were of his own making ; and though 
he changed them according to his pleafure or conveniency, he 
never abided by the directions of any. He ruled entirely by the 
{word, burthened the people with the maintenance of an army 
of thirty thoufand men, and more grofsly violated their right 
to legiflation by their reprefentatives than had any other tyrant 
who had gone before him. The power he delegated to his 
major-generals fuperfeded the eftablifhed laws of the country. 
He threatened the judges, and difmified them from their office 
when they refufed to become the inftruments of his arbitrary 
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will ; imprifoned lawyers for pleading in a legal manner the 
caufe of their clients; packed juries; eluded the redrefs of Ha- 
beas Corpus ; and kept John Lilvourn in confinement after an 
acquittance by the verdict of a jury. In the point of religious 
liberty, the ufurper, as it ferved his purpofes, encouraged and 
opprefled all the different fectaries, not excepting the Papifts ; 
and if he was liberal to men of learning, it was with a view to 
make ule. of their talents for his own peculiar advantage. Some 
face of decency in his court, and continuance of that familiarity 
to his inferiors by which he had effected his ambitious purpofes, 
were abfolutely neceflary to the preiervation of his power; but 
fo far was he from preferving, or even affecting, that fimplicity 
of appearance particularly ufeful in a fupreme governor, that, 
when only in the character of general of the army of the com= 
monwealth, he lived in a kind of regal ftate at Whitehall. By 
his parlimentary intereft, he prevented the fale of the royal 
palaces, with a view to poffefs them when he had compaffed his 
intended ufurpation ; and that he never appeared in public 
Without an oftentatious parade and pomp, and lived in high 
ftate and magnificence, is confirmed by autheniic records, with 
the teftimony of all parties. On the diffolution of the repub- 
lican government, there were five hundred thoufand pounds in 
the public treafury; the value of feven hundred thoufand 
pounds in the magazines; the army was three or four months 
pay in advance, the maritime power was fufficiently {trong to 
enable England to give law to all nations; and the trade of the 
country in fo flourifhing a condition that nine hundred thou- 
fand a year had been refufed for the cuftoms and excife. On 
the death of the ufurper, notwithftanding the money he had ar- 

bitrarily levied on the people, the aid aftorded him by a conven- 
tion of his own nomination which he termed a parliament, the 
vaft fums he had raifed by decimating the cavaliers, the fums 

paid by the Dutch, the Portuguefe, and the Duke of Tufcany, 

with the treafure he at different times had taken fram the Spa- 

niards, the ftate was left in debt, the army in arrear, and the 

fleet in decay! To thefe national evils was added the lofs of a 

great part of the Spanifh trade, with the foundation of that 

greatnefs in the French monarchy, which is to this day formid- 

able to the liberty of England. 

‘ Such were the fruits of a government carried on on the 
principles of public good, and of that ceconomy preferved by 
the parliament; and fuch the «mifchief to fociety, when the 
lufts of an individual are to be fupplied from the public ftock, 
and the general good of the community facrificed to particular 
intereft. The aggrandizement of the French monarchy, to, 


which Cromwell fo effentially contributed, was no lefs fatal to 
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the intereft of the reformed, which he affected to prote&, than 
oppofite to the welfare and fecurity of England. To fum up 


the villany of his conduct in a few lines He deprived his 
country of a full and equal fyftem of liberty, at the very inftant 
of fruition; ftopped the courfe of her power, in the midft of 
her victories ; impeded the progrefs of reformation, by deftroy- 
ing her government and limiting the bounds of her empire; 
and, by a fatal concurrence of circumftances, was enabled to 
obftruét more good, and occafion more evil, than has been the 
Jot of any other individual. | : 

¢ It is faid that Cromwell was exemplary in the relative du- 
tics of a fon, a hufband, and a father; and the whole of his 
private conduct has been allowed by all parties to have been, 
decent, though his mirth often degenerated into buffoonery, 
and the pleafures of his table bordered on licentioufnefs. If, 
as a citizen and magiftrate, his charafter has been attacked by 
a few of the judicious, there are none who doubt the almoft fu- 
pernatural abilities of a man, who, from a private ftation, could 
attain to the fummit of fplendor and power. The accidental 
occurrences of life, fo frequently favourable to fools and mad- 
men, are never taken into the account of great fortune. Fair- 
fax, though his underftanding is allowed by all parties to have 
been weak, had he poflefled a heart as corrupt as Cromwell’s, 
might have taken the advantage his military command gave him, 
to tyrannize over a people unfettled in their government, ig- 
norant of their tue happinefs, and divided both in their politi- 
cal and religious opinions. Fairfax, without abilities to be of 
eminent fervice to his country, was too honeft to do it a real 
injury. The felfilh Cromwell let no opportunity flip to turn 
to his particular advantage the victories gained on the fide of . 
liberty, and eftablifh a perfonal intereft on the ruins of the 
public caufe. ‘That he was active, eager, and acute; that he 
was a mafter in all the powers of grimace and the arts of hy- 
pocrify, is obvious in every part of his conduct: but thefe 
qualities are no proof of extraordinary abilities ; they are to be 
met with daily in common life, and never fail of fuccefs equal 
to their opportunities. The fagacity and judgment of Crom- 
well, in that point where bis peculiar intereft was immediate] 
concerned, will appear very deficient, if we confider the facri- 
fice he made of thofe durable bleffings which muft have ate 
tended his perfon and poflerity from aéting an honeft part, in 
the eftablifhing the commonwealth on a juft and permanent 
bafis,-and the obvious danger of thofe evils he incurred for the 
temporary gratification of reigning a few years at the expence 
of honour, confcience, and repofe, | © 
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* Cromwell, both by the male and the female line, was de- 
fcended from families of good antiquity; and though it does 
not appear he was a proficient in any of the learned fciences, 
yet his father, notwithftanding his circumftances were narrow, 
‘was not fparing in the article of education. An elevated fenfe 
of religion, which took place in his mind after a licentious 
and prodigal courfe, recommended him to the reformers of the 
age, and was the caufeof his promotion to a feat in parliament 5 
and the grimace of godlinefs, when the reality was extinguifhed 
by the fumes of ambition, with his fignal military talents, at 
Jength lifted him to the throne of empire. Notwithftanding 
that perfection in the fcience of war to which he attained, he 
was upwards of forty when he commenced foldier; a circum- 
ftance not to be forgotten, as it is the only fplendid part of 
his charaéter. He ufurped the government five years ; died at 
the age of fifty-nine; married Elizabeth the daughter of Sir 
James Bouchier ; and had iflue two fons and four daughters.’ 

An enumeration of the caufes which induced the Englifh to 
‘bear with impatience the tyranny of the Tudor line, which made 
them oppofe the arbitrary meafures of James, which conducted 
them to national liberty and glory, and then difpofed them to 
fubmit to monarchy, concludes the prefent publication, 

The fame political principles which our Author has ‘incul- 
ceted in the former parts * of her work, are here warmly in- 
fifted upon, and have led her, on fome occafions, to difguife 
fats, and to depart from that impartiality which is the chief 
quality of an hiftorian. But the deteftation fhe exprefles againit 
every mode of tyranny, and the commendation fhe beftows on 
Jiberty and equal laws, render her performance extremely ufeful, 
and acceptable, in a country where there is a perpetual and 
neceflary oppofition between the intereft of the crown and that 
of the people. In her manner fhe is more diffufe than con- 
cife; and her ftyle is rather forcible titan elegant. $t. 





ArT. IT. Reflections on the Englifh Language, in the Mature of 
Vaugelas’s Reflections on the French; being a Deteétion of many 
improper Expreffions ufed in Converfation, and of many others to 
be found in Authors, To which is prefixed, a Difcourfe addreffed 
ito his Majefly. 8vo, 2s. fewed. Bell. 


T ca. difcourfe to his Majefty contains a propofal for the 
eftablifhment of an academy in London, of the fame kind 
with the academy of Belles Lettres at Paris, as a means of remov~ 





_———- 


* For our account of the former volumes, fee Reviews for Nov. 
and Dec. 1763 ; for March 1765; for April and Sept. 1767; and 
for May 1769. 
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ing the incorre€tnefles and barbarifms with which our Janguage, 
both oral and written, abounds; and recommends it-to his 
Majeity’s confideration, whether ¢ there might not be found 
out a much more expeditious method of teaching languages 
than any hitherto practifed, and at the fame time much lefs 
unpleafant to the Jearner.” The Author complains, and with 
too much reafon, that ‘ the generality of boys, who pafs five, 


fix, or feven years at fchool, are fo verv imperfeét, even in the © 


Latin tongue (not to fpeak of the Greek) at their coming 
away, that they might almoft as well be entirely ignorant of it. 
When they are grown up, they know ifill lefs of it than at 
their Jeaving the fchoo]l, becaufe not underftanding it well 
enough, when they come away, to comprehend a Patin aue 
thor with eafe, fo as to read him with any /ort of pleafure, 
they entirely negie&t the language from that time, and confe- 
quently forget fome part even of the little they once knew. 
Some few indeed, who are fond of books, and have a good deal 
of leifure, purfue the ftudy of it after leaving the fchool, and 
come to underftand it well. But the number of thefe is very 
fmall.’ 

The reafon of their learning fo little, he fays, is that, pro- 
perly fpeaking, they are not taught, but are left, in a manner, 
to find out every thing themfelves. ‘¢ The grammar, fays he, 
with which they begin, confifts of dry rules, which young boys 
don’t well underftand even when they have le-ynt them by 
heart: for, in fhort, thefe rules are delivered in a concile and 
obfcure way, not well adapted to the capacity of children: 
and yet a confiderable time is commonly fpent in thus learning 
them by heart.——This is called @ Foundation. 

© After this, a diétionary and one of the eafieft Latin authors 
are put into their hands. By the help of this dictionary, and 
of the confufed knowledge they have of the rules they have 
gone “tty they are to render this author into Englifh ; 
and @¥ew lines aie given for every leflon; in which leffon, 
atter hammering their brains about it for an hour or two, even 

our bright boys are commonly very imperfect; and, as to your 
dul! ones, they have little or no conception of the meaning 
of the writer. 

‘ When they have gone through a part of this book, a more 
difficult one is given them, with which they make almoft as 
dreadtul work as with the firft: for, though by this time they 
know a very {ma]l matter more of the language than they did, 
yet the fuperior difficulty of the ftyle is perhaps equal, or 
nearly equal, to that additional knowledge. 

« In this manner they pafs from one author to a more diffi- 
cult one, for five, fix, feven years, or more, till they have 
gone through the moft difficult ones of all: and then, truly, 
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they are fuppofed to be Latin fcholars, And yet their know- 
ledge of the language, after all this time painfully fpent, is 
fuperficial and confufed.’ 

As a better method of teaching Greek and Latin, the Au- 
thor propofes that the fcholars fhould be divided into three 
claffes, and that the loweft clafs fhould be told even the mi- 
nuteft things. He then explains himfelf by the two firft lines 
of Virgil: * the mafter, fays he, firft reads to the (cholars thefe 
two lines: 


Arma virumgue cans, Troj@ qut primus ab oris 
Ttaliam, Fato profugus, Lavinaque venit 
Littora. 


© Then he gives the general fenfe of them in Englifh. JZ fing 
of arms, and of the man, the firft who, impelled by a decree 
heaven, having left the coafts of Troy, failed to Italy and the Lavi- 
nian fhore. He then conftrues them word by word. Cano I fing 
of, arma arms, que and, virum the man, qui who, primus the firft, 
profugus being driven, fato by heaven, or defiiny, venit came, ab 
oris from the coafis, Troje of Troy, in Italiam to Italy (the prepofi- 
tion in is here fuppofed) que and, Lavina littora the Lavinian fhores. 
Then he tells them what part of {peech each word is, and what its 
Office is, and declines the nouns and conjugates theverbs. Cano isa 
verb aétive of the third conjugation. It is the firft perfon fingular 
of the prefent tenfe of the indicative mood. Arma is a noun fubjtan- 
tive of the third declenfion and of the neuter gender. It is in the 
accufative cafe of the plural number. This word has no fingular 
number. The nominative cafe is arma, the genitive armorum, the 
dative armis, Que is a conjunétion copulative between arma and 
virum. Virum is a noun fubjiantive of the fecond declenfion. It is 
the accufative cafe of the finglar number. The nominative is vir, 
the genitive virt, the dative vireo, Se. | 

‘ In this manner he explains every word, and then proceeds 
to the next fentence.’ 

He is convinced, he fays, that boys thus inftrucéted would 
learn more in one year, than they learn by the common method 
in four ! but it muft be remarked, that if the boys in his firft 
clafs have not learnt grammar, he will not be underftood when 
he tells them that cano is a verb aftive of the firft conjugation ; 
and that if they have, this information will in a great degree 
be unneceflary. ‘The Author indeed propofes that the boys of 
the inferior clafs fhould get a few of the grammar rules every 
night, but fays, ‘that there is no neceffity for boys to have gone 
through any part of their grsmmar before they begin to read 
authors, and that they may enter on both at once. However, 
whether the learning of grammar is, or is not neceflary, to the 
learning of a language, it is certainly neceflary thata boy fhould 
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have learnt grammar whom it is intended to inftrué by the 
technical terms of. the fcience. A boy who is tcld that cano is 
a verb aétive of the fir/? conjugation, will be difmiffed with very 
little advantage to a night tafk in which he is, for the firft 
time, to learn a few grammar rules; and perhaps there is no 
ebfurdity in the prefent method of teaching Latin and Greek 
more grofs, than that of delivering inftructions in a technical 
Fanguage which has not been learnt. 

If our Author’s method of teaching particular languages is 
adopted, a general knowledge of grammar, as a fcience com- 
mon to all Janguages, and a familiar acquaintance with its 
terms and their meaning, feems to be an effential qualification 
fot admittance into his loweft clafs. 

In teaching the fecond clafs he thinks it wall be fufficient to 
fay, that fuch a word is a verb neuter of fuch a conjugation ; 
that it is fuch a tenfe of fuch a mood, without mentioning the 
perfon or number; that fuch a word is a noun fubftantive of 
fuch a declenfion, and that it is in the ablative cafe, without 
going through all the preceding cafes; and he propofes that to 
the third clafs the mafter fhould only conftrue without men- 
tioning the parts of {peech. 

When the mafter has gone through the leflon, it is propofed 
that the {cholars fhould fit down and confider it; and, after a 
proper time, be called out again to conftrue it, when they are 
to-do every thing that the mafter did before. 

As this is the only part of our Author’s difcourfe to the 
King, which feems to deferve attention, we proceed to his re- 
fiections on the Englifh language : he tells us in his preface, that 
© he mult be a great dunce that does not ¢a/ily attain to the know- 
ledge of the rules of grammar.’ But if this is true, what need 
is there for this Author’s reflections? And what right has he to 
fuppofe that any of them are new ? They would be precluded 
by the knowledge of grammar, and, according to his account, 
this knowledge, by all but great dunces, may be eafily ob- 
tained ; fo that whether his reflections are juft or not, he ma 
well be afked, ‘ Why he has given himfelf this trouble?’ If 
we were of the fame opinion with this Author concerning the 
facility of obtaining the knowledge of grammar, we fhould here 
clofe our account, of his work ; but, on the contrary, we are 
of opinion that the perfect and habitual knowledge of grammar 
is very difficult to acquire, and therefore very rarely pofleffed ; 
for this reafon we fhall extract fome of the paflages which in- 
dicate faults that have been committed by good writers, and 
exhibit inftances in which grammar has been ignorantly vio- 
lated by men who have not only been diftinguifhed for genius 


but learning. 
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A; follow ufed for as follows. 

¢ Some good writers (among athers Addifon) exprefs them- 

felves in this manner, The articles were as follow.—The circum. 
fiances of the affair are as follow.—The conditions of the agreement 
are as follow. 

‘ I conceive this expreffion to be wrong, and that as follows 
ought to be here ufed, and not as follow. What deceives thefe 
writers is, that the preceding fubftantive is in the plural number. 
But this fubfantive is by no means a nominative cafe to fellow 
or follows. Neither is there any interyening pronoun between 
this fubftantive and this verb, that is relative to the former, 
and ferves as a nominative to the latter. Ifthe verb follow or 
follows, have any nominative, it is the pronoun Jt, which is 
fuppofed, and is here unrelative, as in many other cafes: in 
thefe, for inftance ; Jt is very hot weather,—It is cold. 
© The fenfe then is, The articles were as it here folliws.—The 


circumflances of the affair are as it here follows.—The conditions of 


the agreement areas it here follows. Confequently follows ought 
to be ufed, and not follow. Indeed, if the wosd /uch preceded 
the as, fellow would be right, and not follows; becaufe /uch as 
would be equivalent to thefe which. 


The words ago and face. 
¢ Thefe two words are not to be ufed together. Jt is not 
above two months ago fiuce he left the univerfity.—it is three years 
ayo fince his father died.—Thefe expreflions don’t make fenfe ; 
the word /ince being equivalent to azo that. 


‘ The proper expreffions are, /t 7s not above two months azo’ 


that he left the univerfity.—It is not above two months fince he left 
the univerfity. It is three years ago that his father died.—lIt is three 
years fince his father died. 


To fet. To ft. 

‘ Thefe two verbs are continually confounded in more than 
one tenfe, and give occafion to innumerable inftances of falfe 
Englith. Even people of very good education mifemploy them. 

‘ The firft of them, which has feveral different fignifications, 
does not change in any of the tenfes, let the fignification of 
the word be what it will. We fay, What time do you fet out ?— 
He fet out yefterday for Bath,—I fhall fet fomebody to watch them. 

© Set is likewiic ufed with the auxiliaries. 4 dog was fet at 
me—HHe is now fet about it in good earncfi—He has fet down his 
load—I ought to have fet the trees fome time ago—They being fo vio- 
lently fet againft each other, there is no probability of a reconciliation. 

‘ As to the verb To fit, its preterperfect is /at, which is alfo 
ufed with the auxiliaries. He fat down—When we had fat there 
Some time, we removed—Having fat with us about an hour, they 


deft us. 
¢ This 
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¢ This verb is fometimes ufed not as a neuter, but as a verb 
active, with an accufative cafe following it. I'l! fit me down— 
She jat her down—They fat themfelves down. 

© But it is to be obferved that the verb is active, and governs 
an accufative only when we fpeak of perfons feating them/elves, 
and not in mentioning their caufing others to fit. Therefore 
fuch expreffions as thefe—/'// fit you down—He fat her down— 
They fat us down—are not proper. 

¢ To feat is a regular verb. Seated, which is the preterper- 
fe&t, is ufed with the auxiliaries. He feated himfelf—IVhen we 
bad feated ourfelves—She was featede—They being feated.’ 


Whom. 
This word is fometimes ufed by good writers for wha: 


The king of dykes, than whom no fluice of mud 
With deeper fable blots the filver flood. 


Pope’s Dunciad. 


In this paflage the laws of grammar require who inftead of 
whom, for the word is in the fame cafe with fluice, which is a 
nominative. 

Him, her, me, them. 

© Some inferior writers feem to think they fhew an extraor- 
dinary correctnefs by ufing an accufative cafe where a verb ace 
tive follows, as fuppofing it to be governed by that ver. For 
example, inftead of Jt was not he they attacked—It was not we they 
flandered—they would fay /t was not him they atiacked— It was not 
ws ibey fland:red—imagining him and us ~ be accufatives go- 
tot selpectively by the verbs attacked and flandered, But 
they write falfe Englifh. Thefe pronouns ought to be in the 
mominative cafe, as following the verb war. There is indeed 
an acculative (viz. whom, or that) governed by attacked and 
fandered. But this accufative is fuppofed, the regular way of 
fpeaking being this—Jt was not he, whom (or that ) bbe attacked 
lt was not we, whom (or that) they flandered.’ 


Neither, either. 

Thefe adjectives are frequently made plural when they fhould 
be fingular, as, 

Are either of thofe two men relations of your’s? No, neither 
of them are. Inftead of, Js cither of thofe two men relations 
of your's? No, neither of them is. 

* We find in many authors (and, among others, in Swift) 
the expreffion of The manner of it is thus. 

‘The word thus fignifies in this manner. It fhould feem 
therefore as though The manner of it is thus were as much as ta 
fay The manner of it is in this manner 5 which is nonfenfe. 

© Ie is better to fay The manner of it is this.’ 


Swift 
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Swift fays ¢ the rents of land in Ireland may be computed te 
two millions ;’ but he fhould have faid computed at. 

He alfo, and many others on his authority, ufe the word 
both improperly. He fays, * The goddefs Minerva had heard 
of one Arachne, a young virgin very famous for {pinning and 
weaving. They dsth met upon a trial of fkill.’ 

The word dcth is not only fuperfluous here but abfurd. I¢ 
might be imagined that the author nem Minerva could meet 
Arachne, without Arachne’s meeting Minerva. 

It is equally abfurd to fay that A. and B. are doth equal in 
Capacity. 

Mufiulman is not compounded of Mufful and man, any more 
than German is compounded of Ger and man, or Ottoman of 
Otto and man, it is therefore as abfurd to make Muffulman 
plural by writing it Muflulmen, as-German and Ottoman 
plural by writing them Ottomen and Germen. 

The words the reafon of, and the word becaufe, fhould never 
be ufed in the fame fentence, as in the following: ‘ the reafon 
ef my defiring to fee you was becaufe, &c.’ 

AdjeCtives are often ufed adverbially, as the word antecedent 
in the following note on Cicero’s letters : | 

‘ This is evident from a letter to Atticus, written about four 
years antecedent to the fact of which I am fpeaking.’ <Antece- 
dent thus joined to written is ufed adverbially ; but antecedent is 
not an adverb. 

A prepofition is often omitted, as in the following: ¢ His 
compliance can by no means be confidered in the favoyrable 
light which he here reprefents it.” To make this paflage gram- 
mar, the word iz fhould be repeated after /ight. 


Only. Not only. Neither. Either. 

© There are innumerable inftances of the wrong placing thefe 
words, 

‘ Only, by not being in its proper place, gives a fenfe not in- 
tended. Not only, neither and either, by being out of their places, 
make nonfenfe. 

© Theifm, fays my Lord Shaftefbury, can only be oppofed te po- 
lytheifm or atheifm. 

* He ought to have faid The:/m can Le oppofed only to poltheifm 
or athei{m: for his meaning is, that polytheifm and atheifm 


‘are the only things to which theifm can be oppofed. But his 


words don’t imply this : for thei/m can only be oppofed to polytheifim 
or atheifm fignifies that thei(m is not capable of any thing, ex- 
cept of being oppofed to polytheifm or athei{m; which is a 
quite different fenfe. Befides, it makes a falfe affertion: for, 
though it may be true that polythcifm and atheifm are the only 
Species of belief to which theifm can ftand in oppofition, yet 

there 
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there aré many other things of which theifm is capable, It ig 
capable of influencing a man’s conduct. It is capable of gain- 
ing him the good will of another in the fame, or of exciting 
the averfion of thofe in a different way of thinking. In fhort, 
there is no faying of how many things it is capable. 

© He was not only am eye-witne/s of thofe affairs, but had a great 
foare in them. biographical Diétionary. 

© He was neither learned in the languages, nor philofophy. Ibid. 

© The proper way of {peaking is, He not cnly was an eye-wit- 
nefs of thofe affairs, but had a great foare in them. The not only 
ought to precede the was, not to follow it.— He was learned 
neither in the languages nor in philofaphy. Learned ought to pre-~ 
cede neither. 

‘© When we fay, He was not only an eye-witne/s of thofe affairs, 
but had a great fhare in them, the fenfe of the word was, by 
this word’s being put before the zot only, is brought forward to 
the but had a great fhare in them. It is therefore the fame as if 
we faid, He was net only aa eye-witnefs of thofe affairs, but alfo he 
was had a great fhare in them; which is nonfente. 

© So likewife in the other fentence, He was neither learned 
in the languages, nor philofophy ; by putting neither before learned, 
the word philojophy, which ought to be oppofed only to the lan- 
guages, becomes oppofed to /earned in the languages; whereby 
we fay, He neither was learned in the languages, nor was he phi- 
lofophy ; which alfo is nonfenfe.’ 

Lord Bolingbroke fays, * They peak not only of the law, but 
refer to many of the facts related in the Pentateuch. By putting 
fpeak before not only, he has brought forward the fenfe of this 
word, /peak, to the latter part of the fentence, and made non- 
fenfe, for it is as though he faid, They fpeak not only of the law. 
They likewife [peak refer to many of the faéts related in the Pens 
tateuch, 

© if a man fays J fpeak not only of him, but of all his compa- 
ions, here the word /peak is rightly placed betore the not only, 
becaufe the al/ his companions {tands oppofed to the him; for 
which reafon the fenfe of the word, freak, ought to be brought 
forward to the Jatter part of the fentence, the meaning of the 
{peaker being this, J /peak not of him only. I likewi/e [peak of all 
bis companions.’ 

Other obfervations occur in this little book which are wor- 


thy of notice ; many no doubt will de(pife them, but among’ 


thefe there will be found not a few who have committed, and 
are continually committing, the faults they were intended to 
prevent. ‘The Author himfelf has by no means given an ex- 
ample of the correétnefs and propriety which he recommends 
to others, as we fhall prove by a few quotations from his work. 
In his difcourfe to the King, he fays, * My firft propofal is 
that you would take :t into confideration, whether it might not 
be 
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be proper to eftablifh an academy.’ The firft of thefe its is, 


fuperfluous, and both inelegant. He fhould. have written, * take 
into confideration the propriety of eftablifhing.’ 
He ufes the phrafes as J take it, and J look upon it, to exprefs 
his opinion; and pitching upon, to exprefs his choice. He 
eaks of reading a Latin author with any /ort of pleafure, and 
“hus confounds kind with degree. He ufes the expreffion, * bam- 
mering their brains,’ to exprefs perplexed and difficult applica- 
tion. He ufes the barbarous phrafe /fome few, and the word 
hold for continue ; he fays * a teacher fhould fhew a learner every, 
even the minuteft circumftance, without any more to do; he 
hopes that a fchool may be eftablifhed upon a fomething-like 
principle with what he has here gone upen. He frequently ufes 
the word what/oever, when it is a mere expletive, and not only 
ufelefs but inelegant. ‘¢ The prints, fays he, may be fold to 
any painter or fculptor what/oever :’ he ufes abfolute terms re=, 
latively, *‘ however difficult or impoffible, fays he, it might be,’ 
The impropriety of ufing the word impoffible with however in 
this fentence is the more grofs, as the word difficult fixes it, 


to its abfolute meaning. In another place he fays Wilks as ax 


man of mof? infinite vanity. He fometimes leaves words that, 
fhould be exprefled, to be underftood, as in the following-fen=, 
tence: ‘Tis an egregious miftake many pretended judges of, 
painting die under, that copies are always known for fuch:’ 
the word which is wanting between miffake and many :, ’tis, 48 alfas 
a barbarous contraction of it zs; and the phrafe de under, is» 
© a vile phrafe:’ fo is, gave him to underfland, infteadwef, in- 
formed him. ‘Though he fuppofes that the s, which is fome-- 
times ufed at the end of our genitives, inftead of the word of: 
before them, is a contraction of Ais, he ufes both of and the 
_ §: © thofe portraits, fays he, pafs for originals of Vandyke’s -’ 
but he fhould have written either Vandyke’s originals, with- 
out the of; or originals of Vandyke, without thes. After a 
long period he repeats the words that began it with an J fay, 
which is making one inelegance neceflary by another. He 
ufes the word as with a/fo. * Whether my tafte, fays he, be fo 
good as is requifite for what I have undertaken, as a//o whether 
I am fufficiently acquainted with the idioms of the tongue, muft 
be left to be decided by the work itfelf ;’ inftead of as al/o, he 
fhould have written and, or as well as. He ufes when and 
where improperly in the following and other inftances: ¢ It 
will undoubtedly be thought ftrange when I declare’—< a cir- 
culating library where I fubfcribe.’ It is the declaration that will 
be thought ftrange, but this fenfe is not grammatically expref- 
fed by the words it will be thought ftrange when: if this Au- 
thor’s employment had been the fubfcribing papers of any kind, 
and he had opened an office at the circulating library, he might 
with 
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06 The Hermit of Warkworth. 


with propriety have diftinguifhed that library by calling it ¢ the 
library where I f{ubfcribe ;’ but as that is not the cafe, he fhould 
have written to which inftead of where. 

We hope that in thefe ftri@tures we have concurred in his 
general defign of reforming the language, and therefore that he 
will confider this article as a neceflary apperidix to his book. 





Art. Ill. The Hermit of Warkworth ; a Northumberland Ballad; 
in three Fits, or Cantos. gto. 28. 6d. Davies, &c. 1771. 


E have obferved that /implicity, though naked, is not 
poor: we may add, her nakednefs is that of a grace, 
not that of a beggar. Her motion, her air, her attitude, muft 
breathe of genuine nature, but of nature in her faireft form. 
Whatever improvements nature can acquire, they are ftill a 
part of herfelf, becaufe fhe only could purfue or point them 
out. What fhe gains, fhe gains not at the expence of her 
original charaéteriftic of fimplicity. It attends her polifhed as 
well as her uncultivated ftate. She grows more fair, more 
animated, more interefting ; but it is not thus that her fimpli- 
city is loft. It derives an advantage from her cultivation, which 
at she fame time it returns ; as light and fhade reciprocally fet 
off each other. 

The truth of thefe obfervations is apparent in the progrefs of 
the fine arts. Rude, though fimple in their early ftate, Mufic 
Confifted of meafures without paflion; Painting, of figures with- 
out expt@fhen or animation ; and Poetry, of numbers without 
melody-or elegance : we fhall at prefent confine ourfelves to 
the confideration of the latter. : 

For fonie time there has prevailed among us a fafhionable 
but falfe tafte of imitating the vernacular fimplicity of the old 
ballad-poets. As if poetry had, contrary to its fate in other 
nations, with us arrived at perfection almoft as foon as it was 
born, the rude efforts of our anceftors are now to be confidered 
as beauties and patterns of compofition. ‘This is partly owing 
to an uninformed love of fimplicity, which miftakenly follows 
it in its rude inftead of its improved principles ; and partly to 
an enthufiaftic fondnefs and veneration for antiquity. Truth 
and tafte united have no clrnce in the conteft with enthufiafm. 
Whatever its objects may be, whether the peculiarities of an- 
tiquity, or any other, {till they are beauties which it beholds 
through one flattering medium, What fhould we think of the 
tafte of thofe who would affert that the original Nut-brown Maid 
is fuperior in point of compofition to that of Prior? Yet fuch 
there are, mifled by the love of antiquity, or miftaken in the 
idea of fimplicity. 


What 
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What but fuch principles could have led the learned Author 
of this performance into the dull meafure, and fometimes too 
(forry we are fo to fay) into the duller language of Sternhold ? 
—To trim fuch bays !—To contend for fuch honours !—How 
unworthy the ambition ! ! 

It is true the Hermit of Warkworth contains many good 
lines, many ftanzas that may be read with fatisfaétion, and 
here and there a poetical, though rarely an original, image. 
But what fhall we fay of fuch verfes as the following ? 

And, oh! to fave him from his foes 
It was his grandfire’s care. 
* * 
Nor long before the brave old earl 
At Bramham loft his life. 


Cheer up, my fon, thou fhalt her fee, 
As foon as thou canft ride. 
¥ * 
Sir Bertram from his fick-bed rofe, 
His bride he would go fee. 


* * 


And he would tend him on the way, 
Becaufe his wounds were green. 


Thefe lines will fufficiently fhew with what juftice we con- 
demn that ftyle of writing which leads even men of genius 
into fuch vulgarities of expreffion. It is certain that tie ferious 
poetry will bear them, What then can be faid. for their ad- 
miffion into pathetic compofitions ? Nature is never more beau- 
tiful than in her mournful attire. Her drefs is eafy'and fimple, 
never coarfe or vulgar. Elegant in diftrefs, like Cleopatra 
when fhe received Auguftus, fhe infpires at the fame time af- 
feétwon and compaflion. 

To be weak, or to be low, is frequently the fate of this bal- 
lad poetry. Of the former we have an inftance in the follow- 


ing lines, particularly the laft : 


This way and that he drives the fteel, 
And keenly pierces through. 


The latter will be felt when we read, 


Now clofing fait on every fide, 
They hem Sir Bertram round, 
The former, when 


Lord Percy mark’d their gallant mien, 
And thus bis friend addreff’d. 


Rev. Aug. 1771. H Tn 
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In the following ftanza, both: 


Jt chanc’d that on that very morn 
Their chief was prifoner ta’en ; 

Lord Percy bad us foon exchang’d, 
And ftrove to foothe my pain. 


Though the Author of this poem has in general fucceeded 
jn imitating the ancient ballad-ftyle, and beftowed much more 
Jabour upon it than it deferved, he has fometimes made a fort 
of medley of it by falling into the modern metaphor and mode 
of expreffion. Thus, 

They rais’d my heart to that pure fource 
Whence heavenly comfort flows. 
And again, 


No more the flave of human pride, 
Vain hope, and fordid care. 


To fpend the tranquil hoer 


* a 
This fweet, fequefter’d vale I éhofe. 
This, indeed, it muft have been difficult to avoid; and when 


“a good expreffion occurred to the poet, he muft, with reafon, 


have thought it hard to fubftitute a worfe, even whilft he might 
think it expedient to write with a more antiquated air. 

We do not give ourfelves the confequence to expect that the 
Author fhould alter what we here call faults, in his future edi- 
tions; or that he fhould hereafter abandon a fpecies of poe'ry, 
the revival of which we cannot but condemn. We give this 
public criticifm in fupport of public tafte, indifferent as to the 
reception it may meet with from the perfon whom it moft con- 
cerns. In the following ftanzas, however, there is a fault, 
which the Author, we prefume, will think it proper to correé, 
if not for our fakes, at leaft for his own: 


Nor far from hence, where yon ful! ftream 
‘Runs winding down the lea, 

Fair Warkworth /ifts her lofty towers, 
And overlooks the fea, 


Thofe towers, alas! new lie forlorn, 
With noifome weeds o’erfpread, 

Where feafted lords and courtly dames, 
And where the poor were fed, 


Befide the obvious blunder marked in italics, the two laft lines 
breathe ftrongly of the bathos. 


Having pointed out what, in the perufal of this poem, we , 


thought moft exceptionable, it is-neceflary we fhould do the Au- 
thor the juftice to give fome connected paffage, in which he 


may 
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may fpeak for himfelf. For this purpofe we fhall fele& the moft 
interefting part, the conclufion of the hermit’s tale. 

This hermit, who relates his {tory toa noble pair, whom acci- 
dent had brought to his cell, was originally Sir Bertram, a knight 
of great renown. By his perfonal merit and valour he had won 
the heart of a fair lady. After he had proved the helmet the 
had prefented to him, with great honour to himfelf, in a bloody 
battle with the Scots, and recovered from the wounds he had 
received, as focn as he could ride, he {et out accompanied by his 

Sut found that fhe had fometime 
before, left her father’s caftle, with an intent to vifit him. Suf- 
pecting that fhe had been carried off by the Scots, Sir Bertram 
and his brother go in queft of her. 


Now, brother, we’ll our ways divide, 
O’er Scottifh hills to range; 

Do thou go north, and I’ll go weft; 
And ali our drefs we’ll change, 


Some Scottifh carle hath feized my love, 
And borne her to his den ; 

And ne’er will I tread Englith ground 
Till the is reftored agen. 


The brothers ftrait their paths divide, 
O’er Scottifh hills to range; 

And hide themfelves in queint difguife, 
And oft their drefs they change. 


Sir Bertram clad in gown of grey, 
Moft like a Palmer poor, 

To halls and caftles wanders round, 
And begs from door to door. 


Sometimes a Minftrel’s garb he wears, 
_ With pipes fo fweet and fhrill ; 
And wends to every tower and town 3 
O’er every dale and hill. 


One day as he fate under a thorn 
All funk in deep defpair, 

An aged Pilgrim pafs’d him by, 
Who mark’d his face of care. 


All Minftrels yet that ever I faw, 
Are full of game and glee : 

But thou art fad and woe-begone ! 
1 marvel whence it be! 


Father, I ferve an aged lord, 
Whofe grief affiéts my mind ; 
His only child is ftol’n away, 
And fain [ would her find. 
H 2 Cheer 
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Cheer up, my fon; perchance (he faid) 
Some tidings I may bear; 

For oft when human hopes have fail’d, 
Then heavenly comfort’s near. 


Behind yon hills fo fteep and high, 
Down in a lowly glen, 

There ftands a caftle fair and ftrong, 
Far from th’abode of men. 


As late I chanc’d to crave an alms 
About this evening hour; 

Me-thought I heard a lady’s voice 
Lamenting in the tower. 


And when I afk’d, what harm had hap’d, 
What lady fick there lay? 

They rudely drove me from the gate, 
And bade me wend away. 


Thefe tidings caught Sir Bertram’s ear, 
He thank’d him for his tale ; 
And foon he hafted o’er the hills, 
And foon he reach’d the vale. 


Then drawing near thofe lonely towers, 
Which ftood in dale fo low, 

And fitting down befide the gate, 
His pipes he ’gan to blow. 


Sir Porter; is thy lord at home 
To hear a Minftrel’s fong? 
Or may I crave a lodging here, 
Without offence or wrong ? 


My lord, he faid, is not at home 
To hear a Minftrel’s fong : 

And fhould I lend thee lodging here 
My life would not be long. 


He play’d again fo foft a ftrain, 
Such power {weet founds impart, 

He won the churlifh Porter’s ear, 
And moved his ftubborn heart. 


Minftrel, he fay’d, thou play’ft fo fweet, 
Fair entrance thou fhould’ft win ; 

But, alas, I'm fworn upon the rood 
To let no ftranger in. 


Yet. Minftrel, in yon rifing cliff 
Thou’lt find a fheltering cave ; 
And here thou fhalt my fupper fhare, 
And there thy lodging have, 
All day he fits befide the gate, 
And pipes both loud and clear: 
All night he watches round the walls, 
In hopes his love to hear, 
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The firft night, as he filent watch’d, 
All at the midnight hour, 

He plainly heard his lady’s voice 
Lamenting in the tower, 


The fecond night the moon fhone clear, 
And gilt the fpangled dew ; 

He faw his lady through the grate, 
But ’twas a tranfient view. 


The third night wearied out he flept 
Till near the morning tide ; 

When ftarting up, he feiz’d his fword, 
And to the caftle hy’d. 


When, Io! he faw a ladder of ropes 
Depending from the wall ; 

And o’er the mote was newly laid 
A poplar ftrong and tall. 


And foon he faw his love defcend 
Wrapt in a tartan plaid; 
Affiited by a fturdy youth 
In highland garb y-clad. 


Amaz’d, confounded at the fight, 
He lay unfeen and ftill; 

And foon he faw them crofs the ftream, 
And mount the neighbouring hill. 


Unheard, unknown of all within, 
The youthful couple fiy, 

But what can fcape the lover’s ken? 
Or fhun his piercing eye? 


With filent ftep he follows clofe 
Behind the flying pair, 

And faw her bang upon his arm 
With fond familiar air. 


Thanks, gentle youth, fhe often faid ; 
My thanks thou well haft won : 

For me what wiles haft thou contriv’d ? 
For me what dangers run? 


And ever fhall my grateful heart 
Thy fervices repay :— 

Sir Bertram could no farther hear, 
But cried, Vile traitor, ftay ! 


Vile traitor! yield that lady up!— 
And quick his fword he drew. 
The ttranger turn’d in fudden rage, 

And at Sir Bertram flew. 


With mortal hate their vigorous arms 
Gave many a vengeful blow: 
But Bertram’s flronger hand prevail’d, 
Aad laid the ftranger low. 
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The Hermit of Warkworth. 


Die, traitor, die!—A deadly thruft 
Attends each furious word. 

Ah! then fair Ifabel knew his' voice, 
And rufh’d beneath his fword. 


O ftop, fhe cried, O top thy arm! 
Thou dott thy brother flay !— 

And here the Hermit paus'd, and wept : 
His tongue no more could fay. 


At length he cried, Ye lovely pair, 
How fhall I tell the reft ? 

Ere I could ftop my piercing fword, 
It fell, and ftabb’d her breaft. 


Wert thou thyfelf- that haplefs youth 2 
Ah! cruel fate! they faid. | 
The Hermit wept, and fo did they: 
They figh’d ; he hung his head. ) 
O blind and jealous rage, he cried, ) 
What evils from thee flow? . 
The Hermit paus’d ; they filent mourn’d ; 
He wept, and they were woe. 


Ah! when I heard my brother’s name, 
And faw my lady bleed, 
I rav’d, I wept, I curit my arm, 
That wrought the fatal deed. ' 


In vain I clafp’d her to my breaft, 
And clos’d the ghaftly wound ; 

$a vain I prefs’d his bleeding corpte, 
And rais’d it from the ground. 


My brother, alas! fpake never more, 
‘His precious life was flown. 

She kindly ftrove te footh my pain, 
Regardlefs of her own. 


Bertram, fhe faid, be comforted, 

- And live to think on me: 

May we in heaven that union prove, 
Which here was not to be! 


Bertram, fhe faid, I ftill was true; 
Thou only hadft my heart : 

May we hereafter meet in blifs ! 
We now, alas! muft part. 


For thee, I left my father’s hall, 
And flew to thy relief, 

When, lo! near Chiviot’s fatal hills 
TI met a Scottith chief, 


Lord Malcolm’s fon, whofe profter’d love, 
I had refus’d with fcorn ; 

He flew my guards and feiz’d on me 
Upon that fatal morn; 
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And in thofe dreary hated walls 
He kept me clofe confin’d ; 

And fondly fued, and warmly prefs’d 
To win me to his mind. 


“ach rifing morn increas'd my pain, 
Each night increas’d my fear ; 

When wandering in this northern garb 
Thy brother found me here. 


He quickly form’d this brave defign 
To fet me captive free ; 

And on the moor his horfes wait, 
Ty’dtoa neighbouring tree. 


Then hafte, my love, efcape away, 
And for thyfelf provide ; 

And fometime fondly think on her, 
Who fhould have been thy bride. 


Thus pouring comfort on my foul 
Even with her lateft breath, 

She gave one parting fond embrace, 
And clos’d her eyes in death, 


Amongft other little affectations of antiquity, we would re- 
commend it to the Author to difcard the obfolete word Fits, 
ufed for parts or cantos; which, furely, has no propriety ina 
poem that plainly fpeaks itfelf of modern date. : ‘... 





Art. LV. Armine and Elvira; a Legendary Tale: In Two Parts. 
4to, 2s. Murray. 


HIS poem, fomewhat fimilar, in the fubject, to the Hermit 

of Warkworth, is, in the ftyle and execution, very dif- 
ferent. The ingenious Author has adopted the fimplicity of 
Our ancient poetry, but has judicioufly rejected its rudenefs and 
poverty of language. He has adorned his little work with 
the elegance of polifhed expreflion, and-with all the fplendor 
of metaphorical beauty. The flowers that Time has gathered 
in his paflage, he has preferred to the weeds of bis uncultivated 
ftate, without worfhipping his wrinkles, or ftaining himfelf 
with his ruft; whatever he has ripened, whatever he has mee 
liorated, he has made his own. This is difcernable on the very 


@pening of the poem : 


A Hermit on the banks of Trent, 
Far from the world’s bewildering maze, 
To humbler fcenes of calm content 


Had fled from brighter, butier days. 


If haply from his guarded breaft 
Had ftol’n the unfufpected figh, 
And Memory, an unbidden geeft, 


With former paffions fill’d his eye ; 
H 4 Then 
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104 Armine and Elvira. 
Then pious hope and duty prais’d 


The wifdom of th’ UNERRING SWAY: 
And whilft his eye to heaven he rais’d, b 
Its filent waters funk away. 





There is not within our knowledge, perhaps not in poetry, a 
more ftriking beauty than that which the two laft lines exhibit. 
And, fo far at leaft as we are able to recollect, the idea has the 
merit of being totally new. . 

The firft part of this poem is chiefly preceptive, and conveys 
much fenfible and liberal inftru€tion in the Hermit’s addrefs to 
his only fon: 


Complete Ambition’s wildeft fcheme ; 
In power’s moft brilliant robes appear, 
Indulge in Fortune’s golden dream, 
Then afk thy heart if peace be there. 


No: it fhall tell thee, peace retires, 
If once of her lov’d triends depriv’d, 

Contentment calm, fubdued defires, ; 

And happinefs that’s felf deriv’d. 


The following apoftrophe to Fortune is equally fpirited and 
elegant : 
O Fortune, at thy crowded fhrine 
What wretched worlds 6f fuppliants bow! 
For ever hail’d thy power divine! 
Forever breath’d the ferious vow ! 


With tottering pace and feeble knee, 
See Age advance in fhamelefs hafte! 

The palfy’d hand is ftretch’d to thee, 
For wealth he wants the power to tafte. 


See led by Hope the youthful train ! 

Her fairy dreams their hearts have won. 
She points to what they fhall not gain, 

Or dearly gain—to be undone. 


And fome of the tender offices of Pity are no lefs elegantly 
defcribed; 








Though Fortune’s frown deny 

With wealth to bid the fufferer live, 
Yet Pity’s hand can oft fupply 

A balm fhe never knew to give. 


Can oft with lenient drops affwage 
‘The wounds no ruder hand can heal, 
When grief, defpair, diftraction rage, 
While death the lips of love fhall feal. 


Ah then, his anguifh to remove, 
Depriv’d of all his heart holds dear, 
How {weet the ftill furviving love . 
' Of Friendfhip’s {mile, of Pity’s tear ! ; 
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It is impoflible to read the inftru@tions young Armine re- 
ceives to cultivate the focial virtues, without finding the heart 
better for them : 

one He oft would cry, 

From thefe, my fon, O ne’er depart, 
Thefe tender charities that tie 

In mutual league the human heart, 





Be thine thofe feelings of the mind 

That wake at honour’s, friendfhip’s call, 
Benevolence, that unconfin’d 

Extends her liberal hand to all. 


By fympathy’s untutor’d voice 

Be taught her focial laws to keep ; 
Rejoice if human heart rejoice, 

And weep if human eye fhail weep. 


The heart that bleeds for others’ woes 
Shall feel each felfith forrow lefs ; 
His breaft, who happinefs beftows, 
~ Refleéted happinefs fhall blefs. P 


Each ruder paffion ftill withftood 

That breaks o’er Virtue’s fober line, ' 
The tender, noble, and the good 

To cherifh and indulge be thine. 


The Hermit’s next precepts inftruct his fon to guard againf 
the paffion of Love: 


Ah! then the foft contagion fly, 
And timely fhun th’ alluring bait. 
The rifing blufh, the downcaft eye 
Proclaim’d—the precept was too late. 


Here the tale begins. Raymond, an ancient Earl, of high 
military power and reputation, has an only daughter named 
Elvira, whofe beauty is thus charmingly defcribed : 


By Nature’s happieft pencil drawn, 
She wore the vernal morning’s ray : 

The vernal morning’s blufhing dawn 
Breaks not fo beauteous into day. 


Her breaft, impatient of controul, 
Scorn’d in its filken chains to lie ; 

And the foft language of the foul 
Flow’d from her never filent eye. 


The bloom that open’d on her face 

Well feem’d an emblem of her mind: 
Where {nowy innocence we trace 

With blufhing modefty combin’d, Thi 
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This diftinguifhed beauty, when, 


On Sherwood’s old heroic plain, 
Her Armine bore the prize away, 


became the objeé of his affections, and, at the fame time, con- 
ceived an unconquerable paffion for him. Armine, not know- 
ing the dign ty of his birth, had long languithed i in diftant and 
hopclefs dp ; or, if he fpoke, it was in this plaintive {train 3 


Then go, fallacious hope! adieu! 
The flattering profpect I refign ; 
And bear from my deluded view 
The blifs that never muit be mine! 


Thus the tale proceeds”: 


Twice twelve revolving moons had pat 
Since firft he caught the fatal view. 

Unchang’d by time, his forrows laft, 
Uncheer’d by hope, his paffion grew. 


That paflion to indulge he fought 
In Raymond’s groves the deepeft fhade, 
There Fancy’s haunting fpiric brought 
* "The image of his long-lov’d maid. 


But hark ! What more than mortal found 
Steals on Attention’s raptur’d ear? 
The voice of Harmcny around 
Swells in wild whifpers foft and clear. 


Can human hand a tone fo fine 

Sweep from the ftring with touch profane? 
Can human lip with breath divine 

Pour on the gale fo fweet a itrain? 


°Tis fhe the fource of Arinine’s woe ; 
?Tis the whence all his joy muft fpring. 

From her lov’d lips the numbers flow, 
Her magic hand awakes the fring. 


Now, ‘Armine! now thy love proclaim ; 
Thy inftant fuit the time demands. 

Delay not ;—tumult thakes his frame ! 
And loft in extacy he itands ! 


The lover in this perplexing fituation 
She fees, nor unalarm’d retires. 
Stay, {weet illufion! ftay thy flight! 
*Tis gone :—Elvira’s form it wore— 


Yet, one more glimpfe of fhort delight! 
*Tis gone! to be beheld no more! 


Fly loitering feet!—the charm purfue 
That plays upon my hopes and fears! 
Hah! no illufion mocks my view ! 
Tis fhe—Elvira’s felf appears. 


And 
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And fhall I on her fleps intrude? 

~ Alarm her in thefe lonely thades ? 

O ftay, fair nymph! no ruffian rude 
With bafe intent your walk invades, 


Far gentler thoughts—his faultering tongue, 
By humble diffidence reftrain’d, 

Paus’d in fufpence—But thus ere long, 
As love impell’d, its power regain’d. 


Far gentler thoughts that form infpires ; 
With me far gentler paffions dwell ; 

This heart hides only blamelefs fires, 
Yet burns with what it fears to tell. 


The faultering voice that fears controul, 
Bluthes that inward fires declare, 
Each tender tumult of the foul 
In filence owns Elvira there. 


He faids and as the trembling dove 
Sent forth t’explore the watery plain, 

Soon fear’d her flight might fatal prove, 
And fudden fought her ark again, 


His heart recoil’d, as one that rued 
What he too haftily confeft, 
And all the rifing foul fabdued 


Sought refuge in his inmoft breaft. 


Nothing but the moft confummate knowledge of the operations 
of the human heart could have fuggefted this image fo beautiful 
in itfelf, fo admirably beautiful in the comparifon. Compara- 
tive imagery is the foul of poetry, one of thofe ftriking and 
effential graces, without which there can be nothing perfec or 
excellent. How happy the Author of Armine and Elvira is in 
this refpect we have already feen, and fhall further fee, if we 
proceed only to the next ftanza: 


The tender ftrife Elvira faw 
Diftreft, and as fome parent mild, 
When arm’d with words and looks of awe, 
Melts o’er the terrors of her child ; 


Reproof prepar’d and angry fear 
In foft fenfations dy’d away, 
They felt the force of Armine’s tear, 
And fled from pity’s rifing fway. 


That mournful voice, that modeft air, 
Young ftranger, {peak the courteous breaft, 
Then why to thefe rude fcenes repair 
Of fhades the folitary gueft ? 


And who is fhe whofe fortunes bear 

_ Elvira’s melancholy name? 

O may thofe fortunes prove more fair 
Than hers who fadly owns the fame! 


Ah, 
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Ah, gentle maid, in mine furvey 
A heart, he cried, that’s your’s alone! 
Long has it own’d Elvira’s fway, 
Though long unnotic’d and unknown, 


On Sherwood’s old heroic plain 
Elvira grac’d the feftal day : 

There foremoft of the youthful train 
Her Armine bore the prize away. 


There firft that form my eyes furvey’d, 
With future hopes that fill’d my heart ; 
But, ah! beneath that frown they fade, 
Depart ; vain, vanquifh’d hopes depart! 
He faid ; and on the ground his eyes 
Were fix’d abafh’d: th’ attentive maid 
Loft in the tumult of furprize, 
The well remember’d youth furvey’d. 


The tranfient colour went and came, 
The ftruggling bofom funk ‘and rofe ; 

The trembling tumults of her frame 
The ftrong-conflicting foul difclofe. 


The time, the fcene fhe faw with dread, 
Like Cynthia fetting, glanc’d away ; 
But fcatter’d blufhes as fhe fled, 
Blufhes that {poke a brighter day. 


The alchymifts, in the reign of Charles the Firft, pretended 
to have difcovered an elixir which was an abfolute antidote to 
mortality. Had this poem no other merit, the laft quoted ftanza 
alone would fave it from perifhing. ‘The beauties of it are too 
ftriking to require pointing out, too excellent to be equalled by 
raife. 
' The lover retires for the evening to a fhepherd’s cottage ; 
where | 





Hope, the lover’s downy bed, 
A {weeter charm than flumber brought. 


But when 


The fcanty pane the rifing ray 

On the plain wall in diamonds threw, 
The lover hail’d the welcome day, 

And to his favourite fcene he flew. 


There foon Elvira bent her way, 

Where long her lonely walks had been, 
Nor fefs had the preceding day, 

Nor Armine lefs endear'd the fcene. 


The fcanty pane, &e. is extremely piturefque, but Nature is 
defcribed in a more interefting manner in the following ftanza, 
which all who know the fentiments of a heart that has felt the 
tender pafflion, will acknowledge to be a true copy : 


Oft, 
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Armine and Elvira: 


Oft, as fhe pafs’d, her rifing heart 

Its ftronger tendernefs confefs’d ; 
And oft fhe linger’d to impart 

To fome fafe fhade her fecret breaft, 


A fhort foliloguy, which has equal beauty and propriety, is 
interrupted by the appearance of the lover : 


But oh, the favour’d: youth appears ; 
In penfive grief he feems to move : 

My heart forbodes unnumber’d fears ; 
Support it Pity, Virtue, Love! 


Unconfcious of the dignity of his birth, he pleads only in fa- 
vour of natural attachments, and the merit of real atteétion. 


To which, 
Think not, fhe faid, by forms betray’d, 
To humbler worth my heart is blind ; 
For foon fhall every {plendor fade, 
That beams not from the gifted mind, 


After mutual explanations, the fituation of Elvira is defcribed 
in the following mafterly ftrokes : 


Elvira blufh’d the warm reply, 

(To love a language not unknown) 
The milder glories fill’d her eye, 
‘ And there a fofter luftre fhone. 


The yielding fmile that’s half fuppreft, 

The fhort, quick breath, the trembling tear, 
The fwell tumultuous of her breaft 
_ In Armine’s favour all appear. 


The reft of the fcene becomes extremely interefling, and is 
fupported with great fpirit : 
Refpeétful to his lips he preft 
Her yielded hand—In hafte away 
Her yielded hand fhe drew diftreft, 
With looks that witnefs’d wild difmay. 


«¢ Ah whence, fair excellence, thofe tears ? 
What terror unforefeen alarms ?” 

“* See, where a father’s frown appears, 
She faid, and funk into his arms *.”’ 


My daughter! heavens! it cannot bb—~ 
And yet it muft—O dire difgrace! 
Elvira have I liv’d to fee 
Clafp’d in a peaiant’s vile embrace? 


This daring guilt let death repay— 
His vengeful arm the javelin threw ; 

With erring aim it wing’d its way, 
And far, by Fate averted, flew. 





* Of this there is a very beautiful reprefentation in the vignet on 
the title-page, defigned and engraved by Taylor, 
Elvira 






















































































Armine and Elvira, 


Though here within the hermit’s cell, 
J lon® have liv’d unknown to fame ; 
Yet crouded camps and courts can tell, 
Thou too hait heard of Egbert’s name. 


Hah! Egbert! he whom tyrant rage | 
Forc’d from his country’s bleeding breaft? | 

The patron of my orphan age, 
My friend, my warrior ftands confeft ! 


Elvira breathes ——her pulfes beat, Ai 
Returning life illumes her eye ; 

Trembling a father’s view to meet, 
She {pies a reverend hermit nigh. 

Your wrath, fhe cries, let tedrs affwage— L 

_ Unheeded muft Elvira pray? r 

O let an injur’d father’s rage wi 
This hermit’s facred prefence ftay ! de 

Yet deem not; loft in guilty love, , 
I plead to fave my virgin fame! nt 

My weaknefs Virtue might approve, T 
And fmile on Nature’s holy flame: th 

© welcome to my hopes again, H 

_ My fon, the raptur’d hermit cries, th 

I fought thee forrowing on the plain; b 
And all the father fill’d his eyes. | th 

Art thou, the raging Raymond faid; vl 
Of this audacious boy the fire ? 

Curfe on the dart that idly fped, g 
Nor bade his peafant foul expire. i 

His peafant foul! indignant fire - 
Flath’d from the confcious father’s eye— t 

A gallant earl is Armine’s fire ; ] 
And know, proud chief, that earl am I. ‘ 

| 


But why ?—The painful ftory fpare ; 

That proftrate youth, faid Egbert, fee; 
His anguith afks a parent’s care, 

A parent, once who pitied thee. 


Raymond, as one who, glancing round, 
Seems from fome f{udden trance to ftarty 

Snatch’d the pale lovers from the ground; 
And held them trembling to his heart. 





Joy, gratitude, and wonder, fhed 
United tears o’er Hymen’s reign, 

And Nature her beft triumph led, 
For Love and Virtue join’d her train. 


There is no name prefixed to this beautiful poem ; but from 
the advertifements it appears to be written by the Rev. Mr. 

Cartwright, Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. Le. 
: Art. V. 
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Art. V. Review of the third Volume of Mr. Gaillard’s Hiflory 
of the Rivalfip between France and <ngland. See our laft 
Appendix. (Article concluded. ) 


R. Gaillard confidérs the remainder of the reigns of 
M Louis 1X. and Henry III. as the time in which the 
‘rench monarchy ftrengthened itfelf by the management of a 
wife and juft King, and that of England degenerated towards 
democracy, by the mifmanagement of a weak and unjuit one. 

It is certain that Henry’s inconflancy and fervitude to mi- 
nifters, was as pernicious to England as his father’s impetuofity. 
The flave of Hubert de Burgh, he violated the two charters : 
the flave of the Bifhop of Winchefter (a foreigner) he punifhed 
Hubert de Burgh barbaroufly and uaconfittutisnaly, and tuff.red 
that prelate traiteroufly to flay the great Earl of Pembroke, his 
brother-in-law, [and head of the ju/? malecontents] whofe fa- 
ther had gained him the crown. He had, however, fv much 
yirtue as to feel fome remorfe. 

On the remonftrance of the Archbifhop of Canterbury, he 
gives up the Bifhop of Winchefter, reinftates Hubert de Burgh, 
is the flave of the Bifhop of Valence, invites his half brothers 
into England, promifes to dilmifs foreigners, gains money, 
breaks his word, gives his fifter unwillinzly in marriage to the 
Earl of Leicefter, and then difgraces that favourite. What a ferics 
of follies !Hence the famous ftatutes of Oxford to confirm 
the charters, with twelve barons named by the King, and as 
many by the parliament (Leicefter at their head) to conferve 
them. The King and Prince Edward {wear to obferve them, 

The Popes Alexander 1X. and Urban 1V. annul thefe fa. 
tutes, and Henry goes to war with the barons, . 

The offered mediation of Louis is accepted by Henry and the 
barons; and here Mr, G. harangues, very floridly indeed, on 
the honour and equity of Louis. But how does he determine ? 
He re-eftablifhes the charters, and annuls the ftatutes of Oxford. 
The barons refufe to acquiefce in this decree, and Mr. G. af- 
fures us, that all Europe called them, fiom this moment, ree 
bels. But the barons jufily pleaded, that Henry’s frequent 
breaches of faith had made the confervators appointed by the 
ftatutes neceflary ; and they were certainly fo during Henry’s 
reign. 

Leicefter is flain at the battle of Evefham, [which Prince Ede 
ward gains] and his prifoner Henry remountg the throne 

Mr.G. feems too fevere on the Earl of Leicefter, and Groft- 
head * (Bifhop of Lincoln) his direétor, as friends of laverty. 
The commons now poflefled feats in parliament. 





* This prelate was, in effect, a Proteftant, and Author of many 
excellent pieces againit Popery, Papifarum Malleus, 


He 











































412 Gaillard’s Hiffory of the Rivalpbip of France and England, 


He paints Louis as the arbiter of Europe, determining the 
rights of the pretenders to Flanders, and refufing the empire 
for his Relation; while Henry fuffers Pope Alexander IV. to 
pillage England, under pretence of giving the crown of Sicily 
to his fecond fon, Edmund. 

Urban IV. gives the fame crown to Charles Duke of Anjou, 
Louis’s brother. Mr. G. is fenfible how incompatible with the 
juft policy, for which he has celebrated Louis, was his affitt- 
ing his brother in this iniquitous expedition. The excufes, 
(fuch as the feudal rights of the Popes, the profpe& of an Eng- 
lifh prince’s gaining that crown if a French one did not, the 
ambition of the Count and Countefs of Anjou, &c.) which 
Mr. G. adduces, are, indeed, miferable ones ! 

It muft be confefled, however, that Louis feems not fo am- 
bitious of gaining the county of Provence to the crown of 
France, as he might have been expected to be, with his plau- 
fible pretenfions. 

It muft be acknowledged, alfo, that while Mr. G. confefles 
and bemoans the weaknefs of Louis in crufading, he paints the 
virtues of his private life in fuch ftrong colours as feduces cool 
judgment, and almoft forces us to think that he was a faint. 
‘ His marriage with Margaret of Provence, fays he, was the 
union of two heavenly fouls !? Marriages of Kings and Queens 
are fo rarely the effects of choice, that we muft feldom expeé& 
in them either happinefs or fidelity. 

This Louis’s dying advice to his fon has been fo efteemed, 
that one of his defcendants faid, ** It was the nobleft inheri- 
tance which he left his family.” 

His weak rival, Henry, who feemed born to be governed, 
and whofe ruling paffion was fear, outlived him only two 
years. According to our Author, Louis far outrivaled him in 
rational piety. Our Author juftly makes it a characteriftic of 
Henry’s weak reign, that his courtiers were obliged, through 
want of their wages, to be the aflociates of highwaymen ! 

Philip the Hardy was with his father in Africa when he died, 
and our Edward 1. in Paleftine (both on crufades) when his 
father expired. Edward paid his homage to Philip, and they 
lived as friends, notwithftanding fome interefting occurrences ; 
‘and this fact confirms the good effects of the treaty of Abbeville 
and of Amiens, A. D. 1279. 

Yet Edward would not affift Philip in his expedition againf 
Arragon (the crown of which was given him by Pope Martin 
IV.) in which he dies. 

Edward eclipfed Philip in the art of government, but ftained 
his laurels, gained in Wales (which he totally fubdued) by his 
cruelty towards Lluellin, the prince of that country. 


Edward 

















































































Edward does homage to Philip the Handfome ; aflumes the 

character of mediator betwixt France and Caftile, dnd effe&s 
a treaty, by which the former lofes the kingdom of Arragon, 
and part of the kingdom of Sicily. 
- By art Edward now obtains an acknowledgment of his fo- 
vereignty over Scotland ; but Philip, taking advantage of quar- 
rels betwixt the Englifh and French fubjects, cites Edward to 
his court of peers ; and, on his non-appearance, confifcates his 
provinces in France; and, by an artifice, contrives to gain pof- 
feffion of Guienne. Mr. G. acknowledges the French fraud, 
and alfo that by which Philip imprifoned the Count of Flan- 
ders, Edward’s chief ally. 

The flame of war being thus kindled, Edward reduces John 
King of Scotland, Philip’s grand ally. But Pope Boniface VIII. 
chofen by himfelf arbiter, or rather judge, over thefe rival 
Kings, condemns Philip to reftore Guienne, &c. to Edward, 
and Flanders to the Count; and, on his difobedience to this 
award, formally depofes him from the throne of France, and 
gives it firft to Edward, and then to the Emperor Albert *. 

Philip having imprifoned the Count of Flanders and his fons, 
opprefles the Flemings, who revolt, and, with 25,000 artifans 
of Ghent and Bruges, beat 50,000 Frenchmen, at the battle 
of Courtray, or the Spurs f. 

Edward, however, makes a definitive treaty with Philip, 
A. D. 1303, by which he recovers Guienne, &c. and the 
peace is confirmed by a double marriage, viz. of Edward and 
his eldeft fon with two French princefles. Allies on both fides 
are facrificed ! 

Mr. G. is far from being fo dazzled with Philip’s fplendor, 
as not to fee in him the features of a tyrant. On the con- 
trary, he paints them all to the very life, and fhews him as mi- 
ferable as a tyrant ought to be !—An impartial Englifhman will 
as honeftly confefs the tyrant in Edward, who exercifed his 
cruelty on Scotland, and on her brave fon William Wallace. 

Philip gains over the Flemings the fea-fight at Zuriczee, 
and in perfon that of Mons; which is followed by a peace, and 
the releafement of the Count of Flanders, &c. 

The conclufion of thefe wars affords a ftrong inftance in 
favour of Mr. G.’s main argument in this work. 


=. 





* The quarrel betwixt Boniface and Philip makes one of the moft 
diverting parts of the hiftory of the times; and all who love to 
hear two fifh-women fecld, may find amufement in it. 

{ The Flemings hung up 500 pairs of gilt fpurs, taken from French 
gentlemen in this battle, in the Cathedral of Courtray. They took 
in all 4000. 


Rey. Aug. 1771. J Edward, 
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Edward, in purfuit of the heroic Robert Bruce, dies of a dys 
fentery. Mr.G. fays juftly of him, that * he did more harm 
by his manners, than good by his /aws.’ 

Philip furvived his rival (both in virtues and vices) feven 
years, but in peace. Having oppreffed his fubjects by finan- 
ciers, who debafed the coin, &c. he died penitent. 

In the reigns of thefe rivals, the third eftate in France, and 
the commons in England, gained a fixed footing. Happy xra 
in the annals of liberty! Switzerland alfo now became free. 

Edward II. maintained peace * with the three fons of Philip 
the Handfome, ‘viz. Louis Hutin, Philip the Long, and 
Charles the Handfome. 

Thefe Kings of France were governed by an uncle, and by 
financiers. Edward was governed by favourites,; firft by Gas 
vefton, whom he loaded with riches and honours, and was 
obliged to banifh as the encourager and object of his vices, 
The barons (Earl of Lancafter at their head) execute the mi- 
nion at his third return; and the Earl recommends Spenfer, 
who becomes the favourite, and brings his patron, Lancafter, 
ignominioufly to the fcaffold+, after an unfuccefsful infur- 
rection. . 

Queen Ifabel, ill ufed by the Spenfers, and involved in an 
intrigue with Mortimer, goes to France to effect peace betwixt 
Charles and Edward in appearance, but in reality to gain her 
brother’s protection for her lover, who efcapes thither from 
prifon and death. 

Ifabel now fails for England with 3000 men, deftroys the 
Spenfers, and keeps the King prifoner till he is depofed by par- 
liament, murthered, &c. 

Charles furvives not long his peace with Edward III. 

Mr. G. obferves, that here ends the firft epoch of the rival- 
fhip betwixt the two nations, and that all the paft horrors are 
but a prelude to the fubfequent, in which the object of conteft 
will be the whole kingdom, as hitherto it has been only fome 
particular provinces. The mutual hate and envy of the nations 
may be fuppofed to rife in proportion. 

To this hiftory Mr. G. fubjoins a recapitulation, or general 


view of the fuccefs of the two nations in war; with the cha- 


racters of their Kings, and the national chara¢ters, 
The French, fays he, had imprudently fuffered the Normans 
to gain pofleffion of England, and it was become their bufinefs 





* Excepting in a fracas of no moment, in the reign of Charles 
the Handfome. 


+ He was dreffed in a capuchin, &c, This was a fpecies of cruelty, 
we think, {carce paralleled, 
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to recover Normandy. The Englifh wanted to aggrandize 
themfelves in France, and France longed to chace them from 
her bofom. 

Louis the Fat begins this work; Louis the Young overturns 
it, and gives to England half of France. Philip the Auguft 
recovers almoft all, and Louis the Lion follows the plan. 
St. Louis forms a new one, viz. * to create peace by equity. 
Philip the Hardy refpects this plan of his father’s ; but Philip 
the Handfome refumes the old one of expulfion. His three 
fons maintain peace. This is in the main a juft recapitu- 
lation. 

From the time of John, and Philip the Auguft, England loft 
ground in France; and, at the death of Edward II. fhe pof- 
felled Guienne and Ponthieu in France,—pretty nearly equal 
to Normandy, which William the Conqueror poffeffed : fo that, 
in effect, war had gained nothing by all the blood and gold it 
had wafted. What a confirmation of Mr. G.’s principal po- 
fition | 

If Philip I, had hindered William I. from gaining England, 
there would have been no Englifh power in France. If Louis 
the Young had not divorced Eleanor, the Englifh would not 
have pofleffed half of France: and if John had not aflaffinated 
his nephew, they would not have loft moft of thofe provinces. 

The faults * of the French raifed the Englifh power in France; 
the crimes of a King of England almoft overturned, and would 
have deftroyed it, but for new faults of the French. The mo- 
deration of St. Louis gave peace for thirty-five years. The 
pride of Edward 1. and Philip the Handfome rekindled war: 
und what was gained by it? Nothing !—His following cha- 
racters are, in general, juft, viz. 

The voluptuous Philip l. was not worthy to rival William I. 
and as he was lefs fevere and violent than William Rufus, fo he 
was lefs formidable. 

Louis the Fat and Henry I. were well matched rivals; but 
while the latter oppreffed his people, the former freed his fub- 


jects.——Louis the Young would not, perhaps, have been quite 


eclipfed by Stephen, but was by Henry II. 

Philip the Auguft and Richard I]. had great talents and great 
pafliions. The former was a King, the latter an hero, bur an 
afflicted one, and he therefore interefts our compaflion. Philip 
the Auguft was the chaftifer of Jehn. 

Henry III. was the weak rival of Louis VIII. (who lived not 
Jong enough to afford grounds for an accurate judgment of him) 
and tco weak to be the rival of St. Louis, who was a great 





* Mr. G. dittinguithes faults from crimes, and means only by faults 
cefect: in policy. 
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man and a great King, incomparably greater than Henry IE, 
as calm reafon is incomparably fuperior to impetuous paffion, 

Edward I. and Philip the Hardy were pretty equal friends, 
Edward, and Philip the Handfome, were nearly equal rivals in 
the field. 

Edward II. was, by his vices, inferior to his brothers-in-law, 
the fons of Philip the Handfome. 

Such is Mr. G.’s review of the fovereigns of both nations, 
in the period of which he has written. We agree not with 
him in fome pourtraits, for we think Philip the Auguft as worth- 
lefe a wretch as John; and Henry II. as great a King as Louis 
the Saint. 

Mr. G. feems more juft in giving the character of our na- 
tion than of our Kings. He regards the Englifh as a people 
whofe hearts were not enflaved by the three firft Norman 
princes, but he thinks they contracted a melancholy, the effe& 
of juft hate reftrained by weakne/s. He judges, that from the civil 
wars, under Stephen, we derived that fiercenefs which is allowed 
to make a part of our character. 

He acknowledges, that under Henry II. the nation refumed its 
natural magnanimity, difplayed its talents, virtues, &c. He thinks 
that under Richard we became foldiers, and that the fplendor 
of his arms flattered us fo much, that we forgave his tyranny. 
Here we muft be allowed to add, that the barbarity and 
treachery of Philip the Auguft toward this Richard, feemg to 
have contributed much to the hatred which the Englifh bore 
the French, Under John we vindicated (according to Mr. G. 
and truth) the rights of men; and a love of liberty, perhaps a 
little too violent, became the ftanding national character.— 
Henry I. contributed to confirm this fpirit. But Edward I. 
by turning the nation’s martial ardour towards Wales and Scot- 
land, made turbulent citizens become good folders. No wonder 
that a nation, whofe character was thus formed, carried its 
oppofition to Edward II. into excefs.—In fhort, Mr. G. thus 
accounts for our national character of /olidity, reflection, and 
melancholy. 

He affirms that in France, from Louis the Fat to Philip the 
Handfome, the peop/e’s liberty increafed with the authority of the 
King ; and hence he accounts for the gaiety which is now their 
national charaderifiic. But he obferves, that the oppreffions un- 
der Philip the Handfome fhewed the people to be capable of a 
refentment which nothing but that Prince’s dying repentance 
difarmed. 

When Mr. G. afferts, that the French become rivals of the 
Englith in the love of liberty, we {mile. 

In his laft chapter Mr. G. gives the ftate of letters in the 
_ two nations during the period of this hiftory ; and it is a very 
agreeable part of his work. 

" He 
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He begins with an eulogium on reafon and philofophy, as the 
only means of making mankind happy. | 

He remarks, that it is no wonder that the ancient hiftory 
of every nation is full of fables, when the firft hiftorians of 
almof! every nation were poets. 

He obferves that Arthur protected the bards, and they im- 
mortalized him; that Clovis continued a barbarian, but Chil- 
perick was a fine Genius and a divine, yet. a barbarian and a ri- 
diculous one. His inftances are, that he made placards for ad- 
miffion of the double letterst of the Greeks into the French 
alphabet ; and that Gregory of Tours convicts him of Sabel- 
lianifm. 

Under the heptarchy, and the Merovingian race of Kings, we 
had Gildas, and venerable Bede; the French had Gregory of 
Tours, the father of their hiftory : Alcuin, born in England but 
formed in Italy, contributed to the happinefs of France under 
Charlemagne. He was the m/f knowing and mof? amiable of 
men (according to Mr. G.) and formed that academy in the 
palace of Charlemagne, of which the King and courtiers were 
members. : 

As Charlemagne changed the face of France, fo Alfred foon 
after changed that of England. He was an inventive genius, and 
could have been any thing ; but, happily for the public, he chofe 
to be a great King. To fhew us how flow is the improvement 
of wafon, Mr. G. obferves, that Charlemagne and Louis the 
Debonnaire were afraid of eclipfes and comets. 

When Alfred undertook the reftoration of learning in Eng 
land, fcarce a prieft could be found who underftood the eafieft 
Latin : this was partly the effect of the ravages of the Danes. 

He placed, as a mafter, in the monaftery of Malmfbury, 
John Scot (called Erigena) born in England, but by defcent 
of the Scots in Ireland. He was a fine genius, philofopher, 
and divine. He had ftudied Greek at Athens, was matter of 
the Eaftern tongues, had travelled through Italy and France, 
and was, by his converfation, fo dear to Charles the Bald, that 
he mage him lie in his chamber. Yet he was aetetewer of 
Pelagius (who was born éaeds in the time of the Saxons) 
on the fubject of grace, and a facramentary, or difbeliever of the 
real prefence*, He confiders Berenger, a Frenchman, as author 
of the Difbelief of the Real Prefence, and as confuted by Lanfranc, 
Archbifhop of Canterbury. 

Mr. G. obferves, that England produced few heretics and 
herefies; and he afcribes this purity, to her being employed in the 
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purfuit of civil liberty. He owns that France produced many 
heretics, viz. AManicheans, Albigenfes, Vaudois, &c + 

He has a very juft remark, viz. that William the Conqueror’s 
endeavour to introduce his Norman French as the current lan- 
guage into England, was a great check to the progrefs of our 
Jearning, as our fcholars were thereby induced to write in La- 
tin: a language in which, it being unnatural to them, they 
could not fo well exprefs themfelves, while the French writers 
improved their mother tongue. 

He obferves, that the famous Doéctors of that ase a/fumed or 
obtained proud titles for their fcholaftic learning. Alexander 
Hales, born at Glocefter but educated at Paris, was called the 
irrefragable Do&or. John Duns, a Scot, bred at Oxford but 
finifhed at Paris, was called the /abtie Doctor. William Ock- 
ham (his fcholar and rival) was called the singular Do&or. 

Among the French, Alan Lille was called the uatverfa! Doc- 
tor. Francis de Mayrons was ftiled the sllumined Door. 
Vincent de Beauvais was Author of the Grand Mirrour; and 
Hugh de St. Cher made the firft Concordance of the Bible. 
All thefe were Doctors of Trivium and Quadrivium t. 

Mr. G. enumerates the Englifh and French hiftorians, who, 
in this period, wrote in Latin; and he notes that Ville Har- 
douin was the firft hiftorian who wrote in French ; and that 
Joinville will be read, in ‘his Life of St. Louis, for his Jan- 
guage. 

He obferves, juftly, that we have nothing before the four- 
teenth century which can be paralleled with the Romance of the 
Rofe, or, as it was long ftyled emphatically, the French Ro- 
mance. 

He concludes the third volume of his work by an obfervation, 
that through the cloud of ignorance, in the times under queftion, 
fhine two great men, Gorbert, and Roger Bacon, both monks, 
but affigned to oppofite fates. ‘The former was raifed, from the 
obfcurity of his cell, to the papal fee, by the name of Silvef- 
ter I]. ‘The latter was buried in a prifon, on the complaint of 
his ‘whole order, by his ignorant general, who mounted the 
papal chair with the nameé*tf ‘Nicholas IV. — | 





+ All thefe names were given to the Proteftants of thofe days. 

} The Trivium was the knowledge of grammar, rhetoric, logic ; 
the Quadrivium was the knowledge of arithmetic, geometry, aftronomy, 
mufic. On fuch a plan as this was the {fcheme of univerfity education 
with us laid. After three years, in which the three firft fciences 
were learnt, our youth, or boys, took the degree of A. B. after the 
completion of the feven they were men, and took the degree of 
A.M. Mie : | 
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Gorbert made clocks, and conftructed a fphere, in the tenth 
century. ‘The confequence was, as fome hiftorians fay, he was 
raifed to the papal throne for his great philofophy; as were others 
by a pact with the devil. 

Bacon had the knowledge of microfcopes, telefcopes, mirrors, 
gunpowder, and propofed to Pope Clement LV. in A. D. 1267, 
that reformation of the Calendar which was adopted by Pope 
Gregory XIII. 300 years after. He wrote to prove that there 
was no fuch thing as conjuring, and was condemned as a con- 
jurer ! 

We are now arrived at the conclufion of this,work ; to which 
the Author has made fome additions, correttichs, &c. in which 
we find little or nothing worth the attention of a Reviewer. 
The principal addition is a fummary of what Mr. Brequigny 
has collected from MSS. in the Tower of London concerning 
the reclaiming of Provence, by Margaret of France and Eleanor 
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Art. VI. “retin: A Dialogue on Painting. From the Italian 
of LoJdovico Dolce. 8vo. 48. fewed. Elmfley, &c. 


OLCE was born in 1508, and died in 1568: he was 

contemporary with Michael Angelo; with Titian and Ra- 
phael Urban; with Aretin, Ariofto, Taflo, Sannazarius, and 
fome others, who were not all of them contemporaries with 
each other. 

He he'd a confiderable rank among the literati of his time; 
one of his performances is a tragedy called Marianna, which 
was a¢ted with the greateft applaufe: he tranflated Euripedes, 
Horace, and Cicero, into his native language; and among his 
Original productions, which are very numerous, this dialogue 
is faid to nave been eminently diftinguifhed. 

It is generally believed that fome thoughts, Which Raphael, 
who died when Dolce was about twelve years old, had reduced 
to writing, were put into his hands to methodize; and that he 
made thefe the ground-work of his dialogue : it is alfo fuppofed 
by fome that Aretin affifted in the compofition. 

The Tranflator has inferted fmall extracts from various au- 
thors, by way of note at the bottom of the page, to fhew how 
far their fentiments and thofe of his Author differ, or coin- 
cide, 

The fpeakers in the dialogue are Fabrini and Aretin. Fa- 
brini aficrts, that Michael Angelo was fuperior as a painter to 
all others, particularly to Raphael. Aretin on the contrary 
maintains, that Raphael was fuperior to Angelo; this difference 
of opinion brings on a difpute, in which Aretin profefles ¢ to 
explain what painting is, and what are the duties and office of 

I 4 a painter, 
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a painter, to treat of the importance of painting in general, ta 
draw a parallel between the two mafters in queftion, and to 
fpeak of the relative merit of others, .efpecially of Titian.’ 

Painting is defined to be ‘ the imitation of Nature,’ and he 
is faid to be the greateft mafter whofe works approach neareft 
to the original. From this principle is drawn the following 
conclufion : § any man of good natural abilities, and nice dif- 
cernment, is fufficiently qualified to judge completely of paint- 
ing.’ 

Much time is fpent in fhewing the ufefulnefs and importance 
of painting, whigh might well have been fpared: painting, 
like beauty, is pleafing to man in confequence of an inftin& or 
fenfe ; and in virtue of the pleafure which it gives, by this in- 
ftinét or fenfe, and not of any uiefulnefs difcovered and ap- 
proved by the underftanding, it will be always in high eftima- 
tion. 
ey Thé Reader, after a cheerlefs journey through 70 pages, finds 
the fubject divided into three heads,—Invention, Defign, and 
Colouring: ¢ Invention, fays the Author, is the hiftory or 
fable, and the order or difpofition of the figures of a picture. 
Defign is the contour or outline; the form, the attitudes and 
actions of the figures. Colouring is the natural diftribution of 
the teints, or a taithful reprefentation of the colours, and the 
lights and the fhades, as they are painted and reprefented to us 
by nature, in a boundlefs variety of manners fuitable to the 
fubje&t, whether animate, inanimate, or vegetable, and the 
infinite gradations and intermixtures between thefe. To thefe 
may be added, expreffion and grace, which refpect the whole, 
and are the higheft accomplifhments of the art.’ | 

The Author proceeds to treat of thefe particulars feparately. 
Under the head of Invention he fays, that * order and propriety 
ought ftriGly to be obferved in it. For inftance, fays he, Chrift, 
or St. Paul, preaching, are not to be painted naked, nor cloathed 
jn a mean and ordinary habit, nor reprefented in any manner 
unfuitable or unbecoming the dignity and luftre of their charac- 
ters ; but from the gefture and the whole air of the perfon of 
Chrift, to imprefs an idea of the moft amiable, the moft per- 
fect of human beings; manifefting by his countenance and ac- 
tion, his univerfal benevolence and love to mankind, fo far as 
the beams of divinity, and the emanations of a perfect foul, can 
be exprefled by the face of man; emitting a radiant glory 
drourd his head, reflected by the atmofphere on the faces, per- 
fons, and other objecis immediately furrounding him, in a ju- 
dicious and pleafing manner: and in the perfon and ation of 
St. Paul, to exprefs that dignity, that force, that divine energy, 
with which he was infpired, and was known to deliver himfelf. 
Thefe are fubjects that require the fublimeft invention and ex- 
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preffion that the moft elevated imagination can conceive, and 
which none but a Raphael can execute.—It was faid, and not 
without reafon, to Donatello, who had made a wooden cruci- 
fix, that he had put a peafant upon the crofs ; although in mo- 
dern times few have equalled, none furpafled Donatello in fculp- 
ture, M. Angelo excepted. Soin the painting of Mofes, the 
artift muft reprefent in him the majefty of a fovereign, the dig- 
nity of a lawgiver, and the air of a commander. And on all 
occafions he muft have a ftrict regard to the difference that di- 
ftinguifheth man from man, and one nation from another, their 
different ranks, qualities, habits, arms, cuftoms, and manners 
in different ages, points of time, and places. In painting one 
of Cefar or Alexander’s battles, it would be very impbroper to 
arm the foldiers according to the cuftom of the prefent times ; 
or in a modern battle, to draw up the forces after the manner 
of the ancients ; as it would be ridiculous to paint Cefar with 
a Turkifh turban upon his head, or a cap like ours or thofe now 
worn at Venice.’ 

He proceeds thus: ¢ In invention, the painter fhould always, 
in the firft place, carefully confider the nature and climate of 
the country where the fcene or action he propofes to reprefent 
is known, fuppofed or feigned to have happened ; whether fer- 
tile or barren; the nature of its productions, animal and ve- 
getable; the natural appearances alfo of the country ; whether 
mountainous er abounding in hills or plains, or whether a de- 
fart; or amply fupplied with water, pouring down in torrents 
and broken cafcades, or flowing in rapid and tranfparent rivers 
and fmaller ftreams, or gliding flowly in dull and oufey mean- 
ders. ‘The nature alfo and charaéter of the inhabitants, who 
in all countries are fuited to the climate and the foil, and like- 
wife to the ftructure of their buildings." And the more accu- 
rate the painter is in thefe refpects, the more pleafing and learned 
he will appear. The leaft error againft the Coftume is feldom 
pafled over without cenfure. Then what fhall we fay of the 
painter who prefumed to reprefent the miracle of Mofes ftrikin 
the rock in the defart, and the plenteous gufhing out of the 
water,. to the great aftonifhment and relief of the half famifhed 
Jews, who, according to this man’s reprefentation, appeared 
to be placed in a fertile country, abounding with little hills 
and vales, with trees and plenty of herbage, where neither wa- 
ter nor fruits could be conceived to be wanting? 





‘ The difpofition of the figures in an hiftorical work is ftill 
more effential, as the principal group ought to attract the eye 
fo forcibly, as to engage the whole of your attention, till you 
have fully contemplated the compofition, and the characters 
that compofe it. On obferving the works of the greateft ma- 
ters,’ nothing feems more eafy, and yet in the execution there 
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is nothing fo difficult. It is eafy to fay, the firft characters of 
the hiftory or fable ought to poflefs the place of the principal 
group ; but the difficulty lies in diftinguifhing and prefery- 
ing a proper pre-eminence and fubordination among thefe and 
the reft of the figures that compofe the picture; and the difi- 
culty will neceflarily encreafe in proportion to the number or 
multitude of the figures.’ 

The Author proceeds to give fome directions for Defign, 
which he defines 19 be * the form or outlines, the attitudes and 
action of the figures of a picture. 

‘ In this, fays he, the painter is to take efpecial care to give 
eafy and graceful attitudes, and proper and expreflive action to 
all the figures ; to draw the outlines of the body, and all its 
component parts, with the utmoft accuracy and precifion, giv- 
ing tiem ftrength, energy, and force, according to the fubje@, 
or all the elegance and grace that can be found in the moft 
perfe@t and beautiful nature; and not imitate, but correét and 
fupply, any imperfections, difproportions, or defects, he may 
at ary time obferve or difcover in nature, 

© For the leaft diftortion, difproportion, or unnatural appear 
ance, in the reprefentation of any of his figures, would debafe, 
if not totally deftroy, the merit even of the fincft invention,’ 

Surely thefe inftru€tions to painters are fomething like the 
precepts of virtue and religion which Hodge leaves with his boy 
when he firft puts him under the butler in the “fguire’s family ; 
S¢ be a good boy, and ferve God.” Both the artift and the 
boy ave rather reminded of their duty than taught it. “The Au- 
thor might juft as well have given one general precept, S* paint 
a fine picture,” as direct his ariiit to draw his outlines with 
the utmoft accuracy and precifion, giving them, united with 
ftrength, all the grace that can be found in the moft perfect 
and beautiful nature. 

Our Author however proceeds to fome more practical and 
particular inftructions, and gives the proportions of the feveral 
parts of the human body to each other, which we fhall not 
tranicribe, as they are to be found, witn other rudiments of the 
art, in almoft every drawing book which is fold at the print- 
fhops, as firft leflons for beginners, 

He proceeds to give fome u%eful cautions againft copying the 
antique with too minute an cxactnefs, and exaggerating beau- 
ties into defects. We have, fays he, a painter, who having 
obferved that the aficienis, for the moft part, defigned their fi- 
gures light and flender, has exceeded the bounds, and rendered 
his figures ridiculous, and others, by an imitation equally inju- 
dicious, have ftretched the necks of their figures, efpecially of 
their women, ¢o an enormous length, 
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Other inftructions there are which it is ftrange that any man 
fhould think it worth his while to write ; as that ¢ if the painter 
is to reprefent Samfon, he muft not give him the foftnefs and 
delicacy of Ganymede, and that if he is to paint Ganymede he 
muft not give him the nerves and robuftnefs of Samfon,’ 

He then recommends variety, and gives fome precepts lefs 
obvious, and therefore more uleful. The artift, he fays, fhould 
vary not his heads only, but his hands, feet, bodies, attitudes, 
and every other particular ; obferving, very juftly, that in Na- 
ture fcarce any two men can be found who do not confiderably 
differ from each other, and therefore that no two figures fhould 
be exactly alike in a picture. Yet he cautions againft the prac- 
tice of fome paintcrs, who, when they have painted a youth, 
conftantly place an old min ora child by his fide; contrait a 
girl by an old woman, a profile with a full face, and never re- 

refent a figure with his back towards the {pectator without an- 
other feen in full front at his elbow. | 

The artift is admonifhed to be fparing of what is called fore- 
fhortening : it is, he fays, difficult to execute, and has feldom 
a pleafing effect. 

In what he fays about drapery we can find little to fele&, for 
why fhould we repeat after him that an apoftle muft not be put in 
a {hort coat, nor a captain in a robe with long fleeves ; that the 
plaits of velvet are of one kind, and thofe of armozeen of an- 
other, and that care fhould be taken to adapt plaits of all kinds 


“to their right places? 


Under the article Colsuring the Author obferves, that it con- 
fifts principally in the contraft between light and fhade, with a 
middle tint which blends one extreme with the other, and 
makes the figures appear round, and either near or at a diftance. 
But al! the rules which he gives may be reduced to this, * co- 
Jour after Nature ;’ do not give the flefh of an old woman the 
fame hue with that of a girl, nor diftinguifh lips and cheeks, 
like fonnetteers, by vermillion and coral. 

The fpeakers in dialogue are always well-bred perfons, who 
take every opportunity to compliment each other, and alter- 
nately exprefs the utmoft fatisfaciion in the fentiments that are 
reciprocated between them: this harmony.and good breeding 
are very remarkable in Fabrini and Aretin; and, however 
fhort Aretin’s inftructions may fall of the Reader’s expectation, 
Fabrini finds them fatisfactory in the higheft degree. © What 
you have already faid, fays he, feems to me quite fufficient, not 
only for perfecily judging, but even for painting.—Among all 
that you have faid two things pleafe me highly : the firft, that 
pictures fhould affe& the fpectators ; the other, that the painter 
muft be born fo.”, Who but Fabrini would think an artift en- 
lightened by being told that he fhould make fuch pictures as 
a | would 
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would affect the fpectators ? or that to facilitate the learning 
painting as an art, it was of importance to be told that it was 
the gift of Nature ? 

The reft of the book confifts principally of a defence of Are- 
tin’s opinion, that Raphael was fuperior to Michael Angelo; but 
it feems to be abfurd in acomparifon between thefe great mafters 
with refpect to ability in their art, to object again{t Angelo his 
having drawn naked figures in the church of St. Peter at Rome ; 
this, however, is the fubject of a long conteft between them. 
Fabrini is, at length, wholly a convert to Aretin’s opinion; 
and the dialogue is concluded by fome account of the refpeétive 
excellencies of feveral other painters, particularly Leonardo da 
Vinci, Julio Romano, Corregio, Parmegiano, Andrea del Sarto, 
and efpecially Titian, upon whom there is an elaborate enco- 
mium, with a fhort account of fome of his principal works. We 
cannot fay that we think with the Tranflator, that ¢ this work 
will be peculiarly ufeful to every ftudent in painting,’ nor ¢ ac- 
ceptable to every gentleman who is defirous of attaining a compe- 
tent knowledge of the art :’ it may, however, furnifh the cu- 
rious and fpeculatiye with amufement, by fhewing in what efti- 
mation thofe artifts, who are now become the ftandards of merit 
in painting, ftood with the connoifleurs of their own age, and 
in particular what were then confidered as their diftinguifhing 
excellencies and defects, when put in comparifon with each 
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Art. VIL. A Differtation on the Gout, and all chronic Difeafes, 
jointly confidered, as proceeding from the fame Caufes ; what thofe 
Caufes are; and a rational and natural Method of Cure propofed. 
Agdreffed to all Invalids. By Wiliiam Cadogan, Fellow of 
the College of Phyficians. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Dodfley. 1771. 


Ndolence, intemperance, or vexation, are confidered by Dr. 
Cadogan, asthe caufes of all or moft chronic difeafes ; and 
one or more of thefe caufés acting daily upon the body, muft 
in the {trong and vigorous produce the gout, and in the weaker 
habits, rheumatifm, cholic, ftone, palfy, and any or all of the 
nervous and hyfterical clafs. — 

Before our Author proceeds to difcufs thefe three heads, he 
makes fome fhort, but not alto,ether fatisfactory, obfervations, 
to prove,—ihat the gout is not hereditary,—that it is not pe- 
riodical,—and that it is not incurable.—But without entering 
further into this part, we fhall proceed to give our Readers an 
abftra&t of what is faid concerning the three great caufes above 
enumerated. | 

The effects of tndolence are, obftructions in the fmaller orders 
of veilels ; the capillaries are clofed into fibres; perfpiration is di- 
minifhed, 
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fninifhed, and what fhould be thrown off in this form, becomes 


putrid and acrimonious. 
Intemperance and its effects are thus defcribed by Dr. Cadogan : 
‘ Now let us compare this fimple idea of temperance with the 
common courfe of moft men’s lives, and obferve their progrefs from 
health to ficknefs. ForI fear we fhall find but very few who have 
any pretenfions to real temperance. In early youth we are infenfibly 
led into intemperance by the indulgence and miftaken fondnefs of 
arents and friends wifhing to make us happy by anticipation. Hav- 
ing thus exhaufted the firlt degrees of luxury before we come to the 
dominion of ourfelves, we fhould find no pleafure in our liberty did 
we not advance in new fenfations, nor feel ourfelves free but as we 
abufe it. Thus we go on till fome friendly pain or difeafe bids, or 
rather forces us to ftop. But in youth all the parts of our bodies 
are ftrong and flexible, and bear the firft loads of excefs with lefs 
hurt, and throw them off foon by their own natural vigour and ac- 
tion, or with very little afliftance from artificial evacuation. As we 
grow older, either by nature in due time, or repeated exceffes before 
our time, the body is lefs able to free itfelf, and wants more aid from 
art. The man however goes on taking daily more than he wants, 
or can poffibly get rid of, he feels himfelf replete and oppreffed, and, 
his appetite failing, his fpirits fink for want of frefh fupply. He has 
recourfe to dainties, fauces, pickles, provocatives, of all forts. 
Thefe foon lofe their power; and though he wafhes down each 
mouthful with a glafs of wine, he can relifh nothing. What is to 
be done? Send for a phyfician. Doétor, I have loft my ftomach ; 
pray give me, fays he, with great innocence and ignorance, fome- 
thing to give me an appetite; as if want of appetite was a difeafe to 
be cured by art. In vain would the phyfician, moved by particular 
friendfhip to the man, or that integrity he owes to all men, give 
him the beft advice in two words, guere /udando, feek it by labour. 
He would be thought a man void of all knowledge and {kill in his 
profeflion, if he did not immediately, or after a few evacuations, 
prefcribe ftomachics, bitter fpicy infufions in wine or brandy, vi- 
triolic elixirs, bark, fteel, &c. By the ufe of thefe things the fto- 
mach, roufed to a little extraordinary action, frees itfelf, by difcharg- 
ing its crude, auftere, coagulated contents into the bowels, to be 
thence forwarded into the blood. The man is freed for a time, finds 
he can eat again, and thinks all well. But this is a fhort-lived de- 
lufion. If he is robuft, the acrimony floating in the blood will be 
thrown out, and a fit of gout fucceeds; if lefs fo, rheumatifm or 
cholic, &c. as I have already faid. But let us fuppofe it to be the 
gout, which if he bears patiently, and lives moderately, drinking 
no Madeira or brandy to keep it out of his ftomach, nature will re- 
lieve him in a certain time, and the gouty acrimony concocted and 
exhaufted by the fymptomatic fever that always attends, he will re- 
cover into health ; if aflifted by judicious, mild, and foft medicines, 
his pains might be greatly affuaged and mitigated, and he would re- 
cover fooner. But however he recovers, it is but for a fhort time; 
for he returns to his former habits, and quickly brings on the fame 


round of complaints again and again, all aggravated by each return, 
and 
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and he lefs able to bear them ; till he becomes a confirmed invalid 
and cripple for life, which, with a great deal of ufelefs medication, 
and a few journies to Bath, he drags on, till, in fpite of all the 
doétors he has confulted, and the infallible quack medicines he has 
taken, lamenting that none have been lucky enough to hit his cafe, 
he finks below opium and brandy, and dies long before his time. 
This is the courfe I have lived to fee many take, and believe it to 
be the cafe of more whom I have never heard of, and which any one 
may obferve ia the circle of his acquaintance: all this chain of evils 
is brought on and accumulated by indolence and intemperance, or 
miftaken choice of diet. How eafily might they have been remedied, 
had the real caufes been known and attended to in time.’ 

Vexation, our Author fays, is not fo common a caufe of the 
gout as either indolence or intemperance. Its effects, how- 
ever, whether proceeding from anger, envy, refentment, dif- 
content, or forrow, are very prejudicial. It injures the action 
of the ftomach, prevents nourifhment, difturbs the circulation, 


deftroys fleep, and renders the fecretions and excretions irre- 
gular. 


* Whoever vexes long, muft certainly want nourifhment; for, be- 
fides the difturbed ftate of the ftomach, its broken appetite and bad 
digeftion, from whence what fupply there is muft come, not only ill- 
prepared but vitiated into the blood ; there can be no fleep in this 
ftate of mind: the perturbed fpirit cannot reft; and it is in fleep 
that all nourifhment is performed, and the finer parts of the body, 
chafed and worn with the fatigue of the day, are repaired and 
reftored to their natural vigour. While we are awake this cannot 


-fo well be done; becaufe the incefiant action of the body or mind, 


being always partial and irregular, prevents that equal diftribu- 
tion of the blood to all parts alike, from which each fibre and fila- 
ment receives that fhare or portion that fuits it beft. In fleep, 
when it is quiet and natural, all the mufcles of the body, that is, 
all its active powers that are fubject to our will, are lulled to reft, 
compofed and relaxed into a genial temporary kind of palfy, that 
leaves not the leaft obftruction or hindrance of the paflage of the 
blood to every atom. Accordingly the pulfe is always flower and 
more equal, the refpiration deeper and more regular, and the fame 
degree of vital warmth diffufed alike through every part; fo that the 
extremities are equally warm with the heart. 

. * Vexation operating in this manner upon the organs of digeftion 
and concottion, and difturbing and obftrudting the natural progrefs 
of nutrition, muft often produce difeafes fimilar to thofe of long-con- 
tinued intemperance ; sits firft effet being indigeftion with all its 
fymptoms, wind, eru¢tation, heart-burn, hiccup, &c. It is no won- 
der therefore it fhould fometimes bring ona fit of gout, which, as lL 
have faid, is manifeftly a difeafe of crudity and indigeftion ; and of- 
ten the goutin the ftomach and bowels. Indeed moft cold crude 
cholics are of this kind. Schirrous concretions will alfo be formed 
in the fpleen, liver, glands of the mefentery, and throughout the 
whole fyftem of the belly. Many of thefe indurated tumors will ap- 
pear outwardly, fo as to be felt by the hand; thefe in time will de- 
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nerate into cancers and cancerous ulcerations, and many fatal evils, 
not the leaft of which, in my opinion, is, that the patient will fuffer 
a long time before he dies.’ 

Dr. Cadogan next proceeds to the method of cure :—* and, 
continues he, if there be any truth or weight in what [ have 
faid, the remedies are obvious: activity, temperance, and peace 
of mind.’ | 

After giving the following account of the proper manner of 
treating the gout during the fit, he then points out how thefe 
three grand remedies are to be managed, fo as to prevent a re~ 
turn, and eftablifh the patient in perfect health. 

‘ Let us fuppofe the cafe of a man from forty to fifty years of age, 
who has had at leaft twenty fits of gout ; by which mott of his joints 
have been fo clogged and obfiructed, as to make walking, or any 
kind of motion, very uneafy to him: let him have had it fometimes 
in his ftomach, a little in his head, and often all over him, fo as to 
make him univerfally fick and low-fpirited, efpecially before a regu- 
lar fit has come to relieve him. This I apprehend to be as bad a cafe 
as we need propofe, and that it will not be expected that every old 
cripple, whofe joints are burnt to chalk, and his bones grown to- 
gether and united by anchilofis, who muft be carried from his bed 
to his table and back again, fhould be propofed as an objeét of me- 
dication and cure; and yet even he might perhaps receive fome re- 


_ lief and palliation in pain, if he has any great degree of it, which 


is not very common in this cafe. Let us therefore fuppofe the firft 
example. : 

‘ If the point be to affuage the violent raging of a prefent pa- 
roxy{m ; this may be fafely done by giving fome foft and flowly-ope- 
rating laxative, neither hot nor cold, but warm, either in fmall dofes 
repeated fo as to move the patient once or twice in twenty-four hours, 
or, by a larger dofe, oftener in lefs time, according to the ftrength 
and exigency. This may be followed by a few lenient obforbent cor- 
rectors of acrimony, or even gentle anodynes: proper cataptafms 
may alfo be fafely applied to the raging part, which often affuage 
pain furprizingly ; with as much mild and fpontancoufly-diffolving 
nourifhment as may keep the fpirits from finking too low: but I 
would wifh them to fink a little, and exhort the patient to bear that 
lownefs with patience and refignation, till nature, affifted by foft 
and fucculent food, can have time to relieve him. This eafy me- 
thod of treating a fit of the gout would anfwer in any age; and if 
the patient was young and vigorous, and the pain violent, there 
could be no danger in taking away a little blood. Thus in two or 
three days time I have often feen a fevere fit mitigated and made to- 
lerable ; and this is a better way of treating it with regard to future 
confequences, than bearing it with patience, and fuffering it to take 
its courfe: for the fooner the joints are relieved from diltenfion and 
pain, the lefs danger there is of their being calcined and utterly de- 
itroyed. But inftead of this, the general practice is quite the reverfe. 
Oh! keep up your fpirits, they cry; keep it out of your ftomach at 
all events ; where, whenever it rages in a diftant part, it is not at 
all inclined to ceme. As you cannot eat, you muft drink the more 
freely: fo they take cordials, {trong wines, and rich fpoon-meats. 
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By urging in this manner, a great fever is raifed, the pain enraged 
and prolonged; and a fit, that would have ended {pontaneoufly in 
lefs than a week, protracted to a month or fix weeks, and when it 
goes off at laft, leaves fuch obftru@tion and weaknefs in the parts, as 
cripple the man ever after. All this I hope will be fairly and can. 
didly underftood; for there is doubtlefs a great variety of gouty 
cafes, but no cafe that will not admit of medical afliftance judicioully 
adminiftered.’ 

Dr. Cadogan then points out the various means of exercife, 
and afterwards lays down his regimen of temperance. 

* While we are thus endeavouring to refolve all old obftru&tions, 
to open the fine veflels, and ftrain and purify the blood, and by de- 
grees to enable the man to ufe a certain degree of exercife or labour 
every day; great care muft be taken in the choice of his diet, that 
no new acrimony be added to the old, to thwart and fruftrate this 
falutary operation. His food mutt be foft, mild, and f{pontaneoufly 
digefting, and in moderate quantity, fo as to give the leaft poflible 
labour to the ftomach and bowels; that it may neither turn four, nor 
bitter, nor rancid, nor any way degenerate from thofe qualities ne- 
ceflary to make good blood. Such things are, at firft, new-laid eggs 
boiled fo as not to harden the white creamy part of them, tripe, 
calves feet, chicken, partridge, rabbits, moft forts of white mild fifh, 
fuch as whiting, fkate, cod, turbot, &c. and all forts of thell-fith, 

articularly oyfters raw. Very foon he will be {trong enough to eat 
Beef, veal, mutton, lamb, pork, venifon, &c, but thefe mutt all be 
kept till they are tender, and eaten with their own gravies without 
any compounded fauces or pickles whatever: inftead of which, boiled 


or ftewed vegetables, and fallads of lettuce and endive, may be ufed : 


and the luxury that is not unwholfome may be allowed, light pud- 
dings, cuftards, creams, blanc-manger, &c. and ripe fruits of all 
kinds and feafons. But becaufe * wine undoubtedly produces nine 
in ten of all the gouts in the world, wine mutt be avoided, or taken 
very fparingly, and but feldom. How is this to be done? Cana 
man ufed to it every day, who thinks he cannot live without it, and 
that his exiftence depends upon it, leave it off fafely ? If he thinks 


* « T have made what inquiries I could upon this capital article from 
living witneffes ; for I do not always pin my faith upon books, know- 
ing it to be no uncommon thing for authors, inftead of framing their 
fyftem from obfervation and experience, to wreft and explain both 
to fupport their opinions. I have been affured by a phyfician who 

ractifed above thirty years in Turkey, that from the Danube to the 
Fophrates he had never feen a gouty Turk. I have alfo been ia- 
formed by fome of our minifters who had refided many years at Con- 
ftantinople, that the gout, and other difeafes of the fame clafs, were 
not uncommon at court; but the courtiers, it feems, were not as 
good Mahometans as thofe who lived in the country ; for they drank 
wine, drams, liqueurs of all forts, without reftraint. 

‘ J have alfo been very credibly informed, that the Gentoos or Mar- 
ratas, a people of India living in the moft temperate fimplicity, 
chiefly upon rice, have no fuch thing as the gout, or indeed any 
other chronic difeafe among them.’ 
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he muft die of the experiment, doing it all at once, he may do it 
by degrees, and drink but half the quantity of yetterday till he has: 
brought it to nothing. But the danger of attempting it in this man- 
ner is, that it will never be done; and, like a procraftinating finner, 
he will fur ever put off his penitential refolution till to-morrow. If 
he did it all at once, I would be hanged if he died of the attempt ; 
he would be uneafy for three or four days, that’s all. He may change 
his liquor, and drink a little,good porter, and, by degrees, come to 
{mall beer, the wholfomeft and beit of all liquors, except good foft 
water. But I do not mean that this rigorous abftinence from wine 
js to laft for life, but only during the confli& with the difeafe, As 
foon as he has recovered health and ftrength to ufe exercife enough 
to fubdue it, he may fafely indulge once a week, or perhaps twice, 
with a pint of wine for the fake of good humour and good company, 
if they cannot be enjoyed without it; for I would not be fach a churl 
as to forbid, or even damp, one of the greateft joys of human life.— 

‘ He muft never lofe fight, however, of the three great principles 
of health and long life, Activity, Temperance, and Peace of Mind. 
With thefe ever in view, he may eat and drink of every thing the 
earth produces, but his diet muft be plain, fimple, folid, and ten- 
der, or in proportion to his confumption; he muft eat but of one 
thing or two at moft at a meal, and this will foon bring him to be 
' fatisfied with about half his ufual quantity ; for all men eat about 
twice as much as they ought to do, provoked by variety: he muft 
drink but little of any liquor, and never till he has done eating : 
the drier every man’s diet is, the better. No wine oftener than once 
or twice a week at moft; and this muft be confidered as a luxurious 
indulgence. If he be fometimes led unawares into a debauch, it. 
muft be expiated by abftinence and double exercife the next da, and 
he may take a little of my magnefia and rhubarb as a good antidote : 
or if he cannot fleep with his unufual load, he may drink water, 
and with his finger in his throat throw it up. I have known fom: 
old foldiers by this trick alone, never taking their dofe to bed with 
_ them, live to kill their acquaintance two or three times over, One 
moderate meal a day is abundantly fufficient; therefore it is better 
to omit fupper, becaufe dinner is not fo eafily avoided. Inftead of 
fupper, any good ripe fruit of the feafon would be very falutary, 
preventing coftivenefs, and keeping the bowels free and-open, and 
cooling, correcting, and carrying off the heats and crudities of h's 
indigettion. 

‘ His aftivity need be no more than to perfevere in the habit of \ 
rubbing all over, night and morning, for eight or ten minutes, and 
walking three or four miles every day, or riding ten, or ufing any 
bodily labour or exercife equivalent to it. In bad weather I can {ce 
no great evil in throwing a cloak round his fhoulders and walking 
even in the rain ; the only difficulty is to fummon refolution enoug » 
to venture out ; and a little ufe would take off all danger of catching 
cold, by hardening and fecuring him againft the poffibility of it upon 
that and all other occafions. If he dares not rifque this, fome fuc- 
¢cedaneum muft be ufed within doors; more efpecially when bad 
weather continues any time, I recommend it to al! men to wath their 
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feet evety day, the gouty in particular, and not to lie a bed above 
feven hours in fummer, and eight in winter. —— 
‘ € Some perhaps may be reafonable enough to obferve and fay, 
This plan of yours is very fimple ; there is nothing marvellous in it 
ho wonderful difcovery of any the latent powers of medicine: but 
will a regimen fo eafy to be complied with as this, cure the gout, 
ftone, dropfy, &c.? Will it repair broken conftitutions and reftore 
old jovalids to health? My anfwer is, that if I may truft the expe- 
rience of my whole life, and above all the experience I have had it 
my own perfon, having not only got rid of the gout, of which I. 
have had four fevere fits in my younger days, but alfo immerged 
from the loweft ebb of life, that a man could poflibly be reduced to 
by cholic, jaundice; and a complication of complaints, and recovered 
to perfect health ; which F have now uninterruptedly enjoyed above 
ten years: I fay, if I may rely upon all this, I may with great fafety 
ronounce and promife that the plan here recommended, affiited at 
Fri with all the collateral aids of medicine peculiar to each cafe, 
correcting many an untoward concomitant fymptom, purfued with re- 
folution and patience, will certainly procure to others the fame be- 
fits I received from it, and eure every curable difeafe, If this be 
thought too much to promife, I beg it may be confidered,. that a life 
of bad habits produces all thefe difeafes : nothing therefore fo hkely 
4s good ones long continued to reftore or preferve health.’ 
he general doétrines here inculcated are fo very ufeful, 
and deferve fo much to be attended to, that we forbear to make 
any obfervations upon fome few parts which are lefs conclufive 
and lefs fatisfactory. D, 


Art. VIIl. 4 foort Ramble through fome Parts of France and 
Italy. By Lancelot Temple, Efq. 12mo. 15. 6d. fewed. 
Cadell, 1771. 


2¢~ Quire Temple was fick, and would take no more phyfic > 
) and his three phyficians, after debating whether the 
fhould ftew him at Buxton, or boil him at €aldas, or freeze 
him at Pyrmont, at laft fentenced him to a fea-voyage. 
They were certainly right. It is: plain that his diforder was of 
the atrabilious kind ; for he quarrels with every thing he meets 
with. The firft object of his wrath is his very good friend the 
fea, which he calls * mad, favage,: tyger-and-leopard-like.’? He 
then fees the coaft of Spain and Portugal, and cals it ¢ naked, 
barren, and uncomfortable.’ Next he obferves Mount Singe, 
and from thence takes an opportunity to abufe the poor /pey 
caliing it the moft deteftable of all animals. He then beholds 
the mountains of Granada, and calls them ¢ ftern,: favage, and 
imhofpitable.’ Preferitly Genoa comes iri view, which he had 
heard called /uperb, but would tot allow it to be fo. Here he 
takes an opportunity to call the gentlemen who frequent the 
eoffechoufes in England, * a parcel of ill-bred boobies,’ and 
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Gys that the Englifh ladies ¢ turn up their nofes.’ At Genoa 

e goes to the Palazzo Durazzi to fee the paintings; and though 
there was a croud of people, ‘ not one, fays he, of the wHoLE 
HERD, EXCEPT MYSELF, and perhaps two or three more, who 
were loft in the mos, had the decency to pull off his hat as the 
lady of the Koufe patt.’ | 

From Genoa he goes to Florence, vilits the Grand Duke’s 
colle&tion, and calls the celebrated Veaus a celeftial prude. Ar- 
rived at Rome, he goes to St. Peter’s, and calls Bernini s ftairs, 
conceited {crews of ftairs ; his. Evangelifts, clum/fy Evangelifts ; 
and prophefies that St. Peter’s will fall; and make a horgible 
crufh before its natural time. In the Capella Siftina, he quarrels 


with, the devil, calls Michael Angelo an afs for giving him long 
fharp ears, and thinks he would as well become a chancellor’s 


Wig, and a blue cockade. This quarrel with his infernal ma- 
jefty puts him out of all patience. He calls aloud for a houfe- 
painter’s brufh dipt in whiting, to dafh out all the infipid, 
DIRTY MoB of unmeaning figures that difgrace the fide- walls 
of the Capella Siftina. 

His rage is ftill violent. ¢ Often in the churches, fays he, 
you cannot fee the bottom of a fine pifture for tall candles and 
crucifixes. What is ftill more tantalizing and provoking, you 
cannot fee the firft-rate pictures for a great glaring window, fo 
that they might as well be packt up and depofited in a ware- 


houfé or a lumber-garret.” 
He next vents his fpleen on the € bafe, thievith, cowardly 


fcratches of Gothic envy,’ vifible in fome of the pictures ; 3 fees 
the celebrated Cartons, finds them cluzifily copied, calls them 
bungled imitations, and quarrels with Raphael: for chufing an 
unnatural fubje&t. . The Tor/o he terms a dephrable fragment 5 
the hesioiede an infipid young man. He has feen many womeit, 
whom he liked better than the Venus. Tiberius, whom fome 
travellers have thought like our Charles the Second, has a flat 
head, and an air of vacancy that means nothing, either genial 
or good-natured. Meffilina he could not very well fee, for an 
impertinent window : however, fhe was not Jo handfome as you. 
would expect. Nero is a mere vulgar ruffian, aiming at your 
throat. 

As to the people of Italy ‘there are more Jad than good,’ 
and a great majority of indifferents.’ Of the Pope’s dominions 
we have the following agreeable picture: they confilt of ¢a 
Jarge extent of flat, melancholy, idle defart, whole rich foil, 
for want of cultivation, exhales fuch a putrid m alignant, va- 
pour, that in the heats of July and Auguft it is reckoned almoft 
mortal to travellers ; while the few inhabitants lead an anxious, 
miferable life, under perpetual apprehenfions of a malignant 


fever, which is only not quite peftilential.’—Can this be that 
} es Cirhpania 
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Campania of which Florus fays,” Nihil mollius caelo, nihil uberius 
terra, nihil hofpitalius mare? The following is perhaps. one of 
the moft curious inftances of fplenetic pleafure that any language 
exhibits : 

‘ At Marfeilles my GREAT AMUSEMENT was to obferve the 
POOR GALLEY-sLAVEs induftrioufly plying their different occu- 
pations, every one in his own booth upon the keys, a very EN- 
TERTAINING walk! As far as I underitand phyfiognomy, very 
few of thofe unhappy people looked worfe than the common run of 
mankind !” 3 

*Squire Temple now vents his rage againft France : * Thae 
part of Provence and Dauphiny, through which the road runs 
from Marfeilles to Lyons, has a meagre, hungry look, and is 
in general a naked fkeleton of a country.—The olive is an un- 
comfortable creature to look at, not much more genial than the 
willow.’ 

Making all expedition to fhun his own fociety, in which he 
was certainly rizht, our Traveller arrives at Paris; where, he 
obferves, the houfes of the nobility contribute nothing towards 
the embellifhment of the place, but dead walls; meets with 
nothing fo chearful or riant as he expected ; finds the common 
dwelling-houfes gloomy, unfinifhed, and flovenly, with heavy, 


old-fafhioned furniture; and imputes this to the want of fre- _ 


quent fires, which have fo goed an effeé? in London. In the 
Louvre all is ftraggling and imperfe& : a building ftill advancing 
with a loitering progrefs, and likely to remain-a dirty, dufty, 
uncomfortable, embarraffing object of imperfe€tion, without 
any reafonable profpect of its ever being finifhed, or much re- 
gretted, perhaps, if it never fhould. A building carried on at 
a great expence, for the reception of Kings that poffibly 
enough will never pafs a night at Paris.’ Such is the very cus 
rious picture that fpleen has exhibited of the glory of France ! 
Now for the Tbuilleries. | 

‘ The Thuilleries is a fpot not quite fo agreeable asI ex- 
pected to find it. One end is a melancholy grove of tall trees,, 
divided into walks ; but it does not appear that there is ever 
any verdure below. ‘The other, next the buildings, is an in- 
fipid, naked parterre, diverfified with whimfical, trifling flower- 
knots,’ 

When Mr. Temple comes to fpeak of the ornamental archi- 
tecture of gardens, he is perfectly outrageous. He cannot en- 
dure the {plendour of fuch objects. They turn his brain, Hear 
how he raves—* you muft have a temple of Concord, truly ! 
Of Fortitude, to be fure! Of public Spirit, an’t pleafe heaven ! 
Of the Mu/es, of Taffe above all things in the world!—And 
perhaps a temple of Frisnd/bip to the memory of one who at 
acart defpifed you.” Excellent, inimitable picture of fpleen ! 
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but Jet us hear him further—* I would down with all thefe un- 
meaning, impertinent childifh ornaments in a great hurry! I 
would not bombard ’em becaufe they may fupply materials, &c.’ 
Gracious and merciful ! But what, gentle Reader, do you fup- 
pofe that this gocd-humsured Traveller propofes as a fubftitute 
for your garden ornaments ? Why ; a gardener’s houfe, a num- 
ber of cottages, a hen-houfe, a bee-houfe, a dairy, and a lar- 


der. And fo good b’ye to you! ts. 





Arr. IX. A Letter written by a Country Clergyman to Archbifbop 


Herring, in the Year 1754. 8vo. 1s. Payne, &c. 1771. | 


rgxWIS is a ferious well written pamphlet, urging in a 

clofe and animated manner, fome attempt toward that al- 
teration in the prefent forms of the church of England, which 
has been for many years earneftly defired by many of the moft 
judicious, pious, and worthy men, among both the clergy and 
Jaity. It may poffibly be. thought that, in fome inftances, the 
Writer has exprefled himfelf with too great a degree of feverity, 
confidering the feveral obftacles which muft be furmounted for 
accomplifhing the end propofed ; yet it will be allowed that, 
in the general, he dtfcovers a fpirit of candour and modefty, 
while, he exerts a natural and (on the whole) a becoming fer- 
yor, on a point, which, he is perfuaded, is of very great im- 
portance, and which, if there be any thing in virtue and reli- 
gion, we apprehend, muft be regarded as fuch, by all fober and 
reflecting perfons. 

The Editor has neither communicated to the public his own 
name, nor that of the Author; but we are acquainted, by an 
advertifement prefixed, that the original of this letter was lately 
found among the papers of a gentleman who was formerly 
about the perfon of the great prelate to whom it is addrefled ; 
that it was inclofed in a cover directed to his Grace, ftamped 
with the mark of the. poft-office from whence it was difpatched, 
and might poffibly have been put into the hands of the perfon 
in whofe cuftody it was found, with a view of his publifhing 
fomething by way of animadverfion on its contents. 

The Editor obferves, that the policy of the church, about 
this time, took a turn to the peaceable counfels of sTIFELING, 
and he therefore conjectures, that all contentious operation 
upon this letter had been countermanded. Such motives having, 
he fays, no weight with him for fuppreffing it, it is now of- 
fered to the public, * rather (he adds, with fome afperity) as 
a matter of curiofity, than with any expectation that the church, 
or the pillars which fupport her, fhould be either the better or 
the worfe for it.’ | 

The fubjeé has been repeatedly canvafled,—by fome, with the 
ytmoft moderation,—by others, with greater energy of expref- 
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fion ; but it does not appear that thefe renewed addrefles have 
been fufficient to rouze the attention of thofe whofe peculiar 
office it is to forward the good work of reformation. We can- 
not then wonder that the application fhould be frequently re- 
vived; and as there is no reafon to fuppofe that the ftate of 
church affairs is much altered for the better during the few 
years which have elapfed fince the date of this letter ; it may 
with propricty be, at this time, offered to the public notice. 
But as we have often declared our fentiments on this topic, in 
the courfe of our remarks on the different treagifes which it hath 
occafioned, we fhould have difmiffed the prefent performance 
(the authenticity of which we conclude there is no caufe to call 
in queftion) without any farther extenfion of the article; was 


it not, that, befide the merit which the Letter has i in itfelf, the 


peculiar circumftances with which it is attended, may probably 
excite a curiofity in many of our Readers to know fomewhat 
more of its contents; on which account we fhall prefent them 
with a few extracts, though the pamphlet certainly appears to 
the greateft advantage when regularly perufed in that order af= 
figned to each part of it by the Writer. 

The Clergyman, having mentioned the Free and Candid Difquis 
fitions, together with the Effay on Spirit, and the Writers who 
feconded that performance, in relation to the Athanafian con- 
troverfy, obferves, that the Archbifhop was not wholly unmind- 
ful of the cafe, as appears by the fecond page of Mr. Knowles’s 
anfwer to the above-mentioned Ejay: * An anfwer, he fays, 
by no means fatisfactory even to the Aihanafians themfelves, 
fome of whom have been heard to fay, that it was neither wor- 
thy of the caufe he pre tends to vindicate, nor of your Grace’s 
patronage.” After this reflection, our Author gives an account 
of the ftate of himfelf and his brethren in thefe words : 

‘ In the mean time, the truly confcientious clergy are anxi- 
ous-and difcouraged. The arguments offered againft this Creed, 
and many other things which occur in our daily miniftrations, 
are plaufible, and for ought we know, may be juft and folid. 
] fay, my Lord, for ought we know; for your Grace needs not 
be told, that a large majority of us have not given, nor in- 


deed are made capable of giving matters of this nature, that pre-’ 


—_ deliberation which is neceflary to form a competent judg- 
t upon them, before our entrance into the miniftry.. And, 
fo that fo many parochial duties and family cares fucceed, 
that’ l am afraid we of the inferior clafs, who are doomed to 
bear the burden and heat of the day, have but little lcifure, and 
lefs means, to acquire this kind of learning by our own induftry. 
In thefe circumftances, and with this flender provifion, it is Our 
misfortune to be called, by unavoidable océafions, into a variety 


of companies, where, with great freedom, our church forms 
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ere brought into debate, as well by the members of our own 
communion, as Diflenters and adverfaries of ditferent denomi- 
nations ; many of whom, however, bating the reproach of an 
invidious name, appear to be men of candour, probity, and 
good fenfe, fufficient to intitle their fentiments and obferyations 
to a very ferious confideration. 

‘ In this fituation we naturally look up toward our fuperiors, 
for fuch aids and inftruétions as men of inferior talents and li- 
mited provinces do, from time to time, require. And 1 beg 
Jeave to affure your Grace, there neyer was an emergency when 
we had more occafion. 

‘ And yet, alas! fo it is, that very little of this inftruction 
is to be had in proportion to our necefiities, 

¢ Our Bifhops and Archdeacons charges, when we are fa- 
voured with them, which is but feldom, are commonly fhort 
and general; confifting chiefly of declamatory encomiums on 
our own fyftem, and reflections on the principles of the adverr 
fary; of political obfervations whigh we ungerftand not, and 
allufions to faéts we never heard of ; with, perhaps, fome few 
gentle directions concerning our conduct, which, if they had 
the Icaft experience of the condition, abilities, commerce, and 
connexions of the inferior clergy, their Lordfhips would know 
to be impracticable.’ 

In a farther part of this pamphlet, in which the Creed of 
Athanafius, as impofed upon the members of our church, is pare 
ticularly alluded to, this Writer proceeds as follows : 

‘ The church requires them to denounce, with their own 
mouths, eternal perdition upon themfelves and all others wha 
do not believe the contents of the Athanafian Creed. They 
cannot be made to underftand that the contents of this Creed 
are conformable to the gofpel of Chrift. On the other fide, 
they are made to underftand, by plain arguments, that there is 
great probability the Athanafian do@trine is mt conformable ta 
the doétrine of the gofpel. ‘The church ftiil perfifts in requir- 
ing them to believe and denounce as above, without affording 
them any new lights to their underflandings. Is this a ftate for 
a reafonable creature to acquiefce in? Is this the method in 
which the fathers of the church fhould treat thofe fouls for 
whom Chrift died? Is this the way to /upport the weak, and to 
comfort the feeble-minded ? : 

© This conduct of the church of Exgland, my Word, I call 
unreafonable, nay I call it unchriftian. And I fhould call it 
unreafonable and unchriftian, if the church of “xgland were 
Arian and fhould deal the fame meafure to the Athanafians. 
Whilft churches and churchmen forfake the fpirit, the fimpli- 
city, the charity, the edification of the gofpcl, and betake them- 
felves to the cunning craftinefs of worldly politics, they may be 
Athanafians, Arians, Socinians, Papifts, Epifcopalians, Pref- 
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byterians, Anabaptiits, Quakers, Methodifts, or whatever elfes 
you pleafe to call them, but CAriftians they cannot be. 

* The gofpel fays, Prove all things, hold faft that which 4s oval 
The policy of the church fays, ‘ Hold faft all things good 
and bad, tight and clofe. The church of England is a compact 
body, and has the law on her fide. Adhere to the eftablifhment 
as fuch with all your heart and foul, and if there be ever fo 
many remonflrants again{t particular defects, fuperfluities, or 
corruptions, anfwer them not a word. ‘They muft comply or 
ftarve.” 

‘ O my Lord! did the Proteftants fet up upon thefe princi- 
ples ? Had there been one Proteftant in the world if thefe prin- 
ciples had prevailed? 

‘ lor, that I ‘may not be miftaken by your Grace, the re- 
menftrants 1 mean to plead for are thofe only who are fo upon 
Proteftant principles; who have no other view in calling for a 
reform, than to have the government, the difcipline, and the 
worfhip of the church reduced to and regulated by the genuine 
principles of the Chriftian religion. In how many inftances the 
church of Exgland is faid, and, I am afraid, proved to have de- 
viated from and counteraGted thefe principles, your Grace has 
no occafion to be informed by me. 

‘ It is in vain to fay, as fome would pretend, that thefe re- 
monftrances are no more than the clamours and cant of fome 
difcontented or fome fanatical {pirits. The treatifes that have 

een written to folicit a review of our church affairs, fhame this 
pretence even to ridicule. They demopftrate to all impartial 
and dilintereited judges, that, let the ftation and influence of the 
authors be what it will, there are but few better or wifer men 
in the three kingcoms.’ 

In the courte of his refletions our Author has occafion to ree 
mark, that the corruption of manners obfervable among the 
laity, has becn fometimes greatly attributed to the negligence 
or ill examples of the public teachers of religion. We are by 

no means difpofed to join in indifcriminate reflections on any 
body of men, much lefs on the clergy of our church, whofe 
office and circumftances entitle them to refpeét, and many of 
whom are, without doubt, perfons of very refpe€lable charac- 
ters. But f ‘o far as the following reflections are juft they ought 
to be made public, that fome effectual remedy may be applied 
by chofe who have the power for this purpofe. After having 
mentioned the cenfure which has been paffed upon our minifters, 
the Letter- writer'thus procecds : : 

‘ An heavy charge, my Lord, upon the clergy! But how 
frall we acquit ourfelyes ? Shall we fay, or fhould we be believed 
in fying, that the clergy do their duty in all refpects? That 
they are, in general, laborious, faithful, and vigilant in the 
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paftoral care; patient and gentle towards all men; modeft, 
humble, and condefcending, to the poor as well as the rich; 
contented with their ftation, and unambitious of wealth and 
power ; in all things approving themfelves as the minifters of God, 
and enfamples to the flock, in word, in converfation, in charity, in 
Jpirit, in faith, in purity?—If this be true, it can hardly be 
true too that the flock of God, having thus their portion of 
fpiritual food in due feafon, fhould profit fo little under the mi- 
niftry of fuch paftors. Lay the two facts together, and the 
plain confequence will be, that our office is abfolutely ufelefs, 
and that the public might very well fpare the millions that are 
expended upon a particular order of men, under the notion of 
rewarding a fervice they cannot poflibly perform, namely, that 
of making the individuals of a community better than they 
would be otherwife for all the purpofes of civil fociety. 

« But let God be true, and every man who makes thefe in- 
ferences, aliar. ‘The premifes are falfe, and the conclufion is 
impious; inafmuch as the reflection fuggefted in it would fall 
not upon the clergy, but upon the Chriftian religion itfelf, 
which will never be found to have fallen fo far fhort in its in- 
fluence, where the means of knowledge and edification it affords 
have been duly and faithfully difpenfed. 

‘ The alternative then is, that the clergy are flothful and fe- 
cular, either unfit for the office they have undertaken, or un- 


concerned about the faithful difcharge of it. And fo, upon ex- 


amination, we find it. 

© The collective body of the clergy, excepting a very incon- 
fiderable number, confifts of men whofe lives and ordinary oc- 
cupations are moft foreign to their profeffion. We find among 
them all forts of feeular characters ; courtiers, politicians, law- 
yers, merchants, ufurers, civil magiftrates, fportfmen, mufi- 
cians, ftewards of country ’fquires, and tools of men in power, 
and even companions of rakes and infidels : not to mention the 
ignorant herd of poor curates, to whom the inftruétien of our 
common people is committed, who are accordingly, in religious 
matters, the moft ignorant common people that are in any Pro- 
teftant, if not in any Chriftian fociety upon the face of the 
earth. 

‘ There are to be found among the clergy of our church, 
geniufes who are fit for almoft any thing but the particular 
character and funétion they have undertaken, or rather into 
which they have been driven; and I am much miftaken if a 
college of Apofties would not find a large majority of us much 
fitter for fomething elfe.’ 

Some farther pages are employed in reflections of this kind ; 
and in feveral brief confiderations in refpeét to the meafures which 
fhould be taken by the governors of the church, for the correc- 
tion of thefe evils ; after which the Letter-writer proceeds : 
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‘ For the honour of the calling, however, and to preferve 
all poffible reverence for our fuperiors, I am willing to fuppofe 
that every kind and degree of Chriftian difcipline would be 
faithfully adminiftered by them, if their hands were not unhap-~ 
pily tied up by the nature of our prefent ecclefiaftical confti- 
fuuion. 

‘ But then, my Lord, I fear it will be difficult to acquit them 
on another hand, either before God or man, if ic be true, that 
knowing and feeing, as they needs muft, the tendency of this 
conititution, to countenance fecuJarity, hypocrify, and preva- 
rication in the clergy, and all manner of vice and licentiouf- 
nefs among the people, as well as to give ftrength and encour- 
agement to impiety and infidelity, they not only are content ta 
have it fo, but do all they can to keep it fo. 

¢ That the frame of our church affairs is fo contrived as in too 
many cafes to defeat all the good ends of a Chriftian miniftry, 
needs no great depth of penetration to difcover. 

¢ A non-refident incumbent is not only nonfenfe in terms, 
but a character fo utterly inconfiftent with the duties of the mi- 
nifterial calling, that let him preach his four fermons in fo 
many years, inftead of fo many months, like an angel, the very 
circumftance of turning his back upen his flock as foon as this 

iece of drudgery is over, and his rents in his pocket, and 
loeias them to a poor curate, is fufficient to convince the firft 
of his parifhioners that dips into Paul’s epiftles to Timothy and 
Titus, that this man cannot poffibly be in earneft. 

¢ The fubfcription of fo many minifters, every year, to articles 
of religion, which many of them underftand not, and many others 
of them believe not (both of which have been publicly charged 
upon them, in print, very lately) affords fuch fufpicions of im- 
penetrable ftupidity, voracious avarjce, and proftituted confcience 
in the fubfcribers, as will unanfwerably fix upon the church 
of England, as long as this ftate of things fhall Jaft, all that 
odium and contempt which reafonable and upright men have 
for arbitrary impofitions, and mean and fordid fubmiffions to 
them. 

¢ The abominable oppreffions and partialities of our fpiritual 
courts, fupported, many of them, by no law, and contrary 
(moft of them) to the genius of our civil policy, as well as to 
the plaineft precepts of the gofpel, are the curfe of the poor, 
tie jeft of the rich, and the abhorrence of the wife and good 
even among the clergy themfelyes. 

‘ And, if to this we add the ftrange expreffions, and childifh, 
ordinances in our public worthip, fo different from the fpirit and 
fimplicity of the piety and devotion prefcribed in the gofpel of 
Chrift, and without all authority but the dreams and impofi- 
tions of fantaftical and faCtious men, who can wonder that = 
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delity fhould fpread and flourifh among us, under this hopeful 


cultivation of its prejudices againft the Chriftian religion ? 

* ¢ fs it aftonifhing that fuch a fet of men as the ALethodifts 
fhould arife, and attempt to awaken the drawly heads, and 
alarm the ftupificd hearts of our people, immerfed, as they are, 
in all the fecular fecurity into which the doctrines and examples 
of their own paftors may, with too much probability, be fup- 
poted to have thrown them ? a 

¢ Who that confiders, that there has not been one argument 
offered againft a review of our church affairs, which would nat 
have operated at the Reformation with equal truth and force in 
favour of Popery.— Who, I fay, that confiders this, will be fur- 
prized at the numbers which are faid to be daily dropping from 
us into that horrid aby(s of impiety and fuperftition ? 

In this manner our Author manifefts the neceffity of a reform, 
at the fame time allowing that it is a work full of difficulties 5 
but proceeds, neverthelefs, to urge an attempt towards it: 

¢ To whom then, fays he, fhall we look for the beginnings 
of fo great a bleffing, with fo much propriety, as to the Prelate 
at the head of our national church? A Prelate of the greateft 
piety ; a Prelate of diftinguifhed principles in favour of truth 
and liberty ; a Prelate of known contempt for the fordid ac- 
cumulation of wealth ; a Prelate of the moft amiable and en- 
gaging humility, and upon whom the profpect of lofing either 
his riches or his power in a righteous caufe will make no im- 
prefion; in a word, a Prelate, who having an heart to pity, 
and an hand to relieve every human complaint, cannot be fup- 
pofed to turn a deaf ear, or an indifferent eye, to the diftrefles 
of the moft grievous, and therefore of the moft moving nature, 
the diftrefles of confcientious minifters of God’s word, ftrug- 
gling in bonds, and labouring under burdens, which they can 
neither bear without the moft galling anguifh of mind, nor 
break and caft off without ruin to themfelves and families, and 
fcandal to the fociety, which they would with to fee perpetually 
flourifhing in true honour, and defervedly a name and a praife in 
all the earth, : 

‘ Pardon me, my good Lord, if I fhould affirm that, in the 
prefent fituation of things, and whilft your Grace is in poffef- 
fion of your prefent ftation and talents, no confideration, re- 
lating merely to the fecondary and fubordinate articles of human 
happinefs, will excufe your Grose at the great day of account, 


for neglecting or poftponing the care of thofe things which re- 
ipect the endlefs felicity of mankind. It is the fouls of the people 
of England that are your Grace’s province. To your Grace's 
charge thefe are committed by your God and your king, and 
permit me moft humbly to fuggeft to your Grace, the very little 
merit there will be in your Grace’s attention to affairs of the 
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greateft fecular importance, whilft thefe poor fouls are wander. 
ing in the paths of darknefs and deceit, of diforder and confu- 
fion, for want of any affittance that might be afforded them by 
your Grace’s paftoral endeavours.’ 

This writer aflures his Grace, that his name and ftation 
fhould have been communicated, if the knowledge of them 
could have been fuppofed in the leaft degree to have contributed 
to the accomplifhment of what he fo earneftly pleads for ; after 
which he thus finifhes his letter : 

‘ The man himfelf, my Lord, is a ferious Chriftian, haf- 
tening, in the decline of life, to put off all his mortal con- 
nexions, not without eagerly wifhing to fee, ere he depart 
hence, fome provifion made for the fucceffion of a more ra- 
tional and righteous generation of his countrymen, than he fears 
the next will prove, without It. 

© In the courfe of thefe reflections, the miferable ftate of the 
church, and your Grace’s influence towards the amendment of 
it, could not efcape his notice, though he had a notion that 
poflibly neither of them might be fo obvious to your Grace,— 
Pity, he thought, the one fhould continue to be eftimated by 
no other meafure than the falfe, partial, evafive and perjurious 
returns that are made to vifitation books; or the idea of the 
other leflened by chimerical difficulties, raifed and magnified by 
thofe who perhaps are afraid of nothing fo much as to fee your 
Grace fhine forth in a province, where, though your Grace 
might not have fo many of ther compliments and adulations, 
your Grace would both have and deferve true honour, efteem 
and reverence from much better men: and if, by a hint of all 
this, your Grace might be prevailed with to try your ftrength. 
in this field of true glory, he thought it were even a fin not to 
give it, though no other conveyance could be found for it than 
the meaneft hand in the kingdom. | 

‘ Thefe are the confiderations which gave conception and 
and birth to thefe papers, upon which the writer implores the 
bleffing of Almighty God, having nothing in view but his glory, 
and the advancement of the kingdom of Chrift, and confe- 
quently an -encreafe of virtue and happinefs among mankind. 
If he is in the wrong, it is not what he intends, and therefore 
can be no great lofer by his miftake, being led into it by fome 
of the plaineft and cleareft documents in the New Teftament. 
On the other hand, if that book contains the rule of Chriftian 
jife, he muff be in the right; and in that cafe aflures himfelf 
thefe papers, flight as they are, and whatever reception they 
may meet with from your Grace, fhall not utterly perifh. They 
may be confumed in the flames, rot in the duft, pr be rendered 
unlegible by the moths, yet will the time come when they fhall 
be raifed from this ftate of obfcurity and oblivion, and admitted 
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to bear their teftimony, when and where it will be no objection 
to them that they were addrefled to the firft Prelate in Eng- 


land, by, My Lord, your Grace’s dutiful fon and humble fervant, 
A PRIVATE CLERGYMAN.’ 


*,.* Among the errors of the prefs obferved in this pamphlet, 
there is one, in particular, where the Author mentions a coun- 
try glazier as one character in which a clergyman may have ap- 
peared : he probably meant a@ country grazzer. Ri. 


—* 


Art. X. The open Addrefs of New Teftament evidence: Or, three 
lain Monuments authenticating three Fadts, on which the Divi- 
nity of cur holy Religion has its Support. Humbly propofed to pub- 
lic Confideration, 22 an unthinking Age. By Caleb Fleming, 
D.D. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Buckland. 1771. 


E are here prefented with a fenfible account and vindi- 

cation of three inftitutions which peculiarly diftinguifh 

the gofpel revelation : thefe inftitutions are the Chri/fian Sabbath, 

Baptifm, and the Lord’s Supper. At the fame time that the 

Author explains the nature and defign of each, he confiders them 

as affording a three-fold teftimony to the divinity of the Chrif- 

tian do¢trine, fince, fays he, thefe monuments, within the 

church, have had their exiftence ever fince the faéts had place, 
of our Lord’s humiliation, refurrection, and exaltation. 

The Chriftian Sabbath falls firtt under confideration, in which 
he proves its obligation, fhews the intent and excellence of the 
appointment, and urges Chriftians to give it a fuitable regard. 
In taking notice of the change of the day from the feventh to 
the firft day of the week, for which fuitable reafons are alledged, 
he feems to incline to an opinion mentioned in Bedford’s Scrip- 
ture Chronology, viz. that the feventh day from the creation, be- 
ing the firft day of Adam’s life, was the firft day of the week 
according to the Jewifh computation, but the fabbath was al- 
tered from this day to the feventh in commemoration of their 
deliverance ; and confequently (we fuppofe) that the day which 
Chriftians now obferve is moft conformable to the original infti- 
tution. However, this is only a circumftance ; the obfervance 
of a day of religious reft appears to have been divinely appointed, 
and Dr. F. remarks that ‘ The law of the fabbath effentially 
belongs to the fyflem of the divine mora]; and though we call it 
a law of the firft table, yet, on our obfervation of it, greatly 
depends the regard we pay to the duties we owe both to God 
and man.’ The farther reflelions which are here prefented in 
a rational manner, demand the fober thought of every Chriftian. 
The Author juftly laments the prefent ftate of things among us 
in tois particular: * How fhockingly faulty, fays he, is our . 
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lice! How fhamefully little regard is fhewn, even by our mgs 
giftrates, to the religious obfervance of the weekly fabbath ! 
All avenues to vice are fet open, both within and all around 
this great city.’ The great, the rich, the noble, the princely; 
are thenifelves exhibiting the moft fhocking fpectacles of fabbath 
profanation, in open contempt of Jaw, both human and divine, 
Nay, even card-tables are faid to be common in the houfes of 
families of rank and title ; ard what is more aftonifhing, in 
fome'card parties the Cleric is foiind! The confecrated prieft 
thus defecrates arid difgraces his funétion! In faét; the day 
which God, has fanétified for religious reft, met impioufly 
convett into a day of pleafure, or of loofe gratification : a day 
of travelling, of banqueting, routs, of revelling and debauchery. 
Every where the common people are clofely copying fuch 
enormous impieties ;. fpending thefe holy days in all the diffipa- 
tions and wantonnefles of pleafurable amufements, and in every 
depraving indulgence. 

We would hope that one part of the above defciption is 
firetched a little too far; it is however certain, that this ftate 
of things calls for very ferious attention. . 

Chriftian Baptifm is the next fubje& of ehquiry. As a theme - 
for his diflertatioh, our Author fixes upon 1 Pet. iif. 21, 22. 
The like figure whereunto baptifm does now fave us, &c. In which 
text, confidered in its connection with what is before faid of 
Noah’s deliverance in the time of the deluge, he fuppofes that 
Noah’s falvation by water is to be regarded as the type, the 
antitype of which muft be water-baptifm : at the fame time, fays 
he, there was no faving caufality either i the type or the anti- 
type; but only an inftrumentality. After which he farther ex- 
plains the text in this manner, £ Ag all thofe taken into the ark 
with Noah were preferved from the general deftruction, by the 
ark’s being buoyant on the flood ; fo that which was made the 
inftrument of deftruction to a wicked world, was made falutary, 
to Noah and his family; im refemblance of which, baptifmal 
water now faves, as it feparates the baptifed from a world that 
lies in wickednefs, and puts under the protection’ and guidance. 
of the Saviour of mankind. Apoftles will tell us, that the con- 
dition of the converted pagan, was as’ different from his former 
ftate, as light is from darknefs, and as life is from’‘death.’ | 

Dr. Fleming procveeds to,tell us what baptifm' does not do for 
us; as, ‘that it cannot fecure us of any faving benefits fince’ 
this muft wholly depend upon our fubfequent behaviour.’ He 
farther fhews what it can do; and here obferves, that the direc- 
tion in the original inftitution to baptize ‘* Zn the name,” feems* 
to be generally miftaken : * to me, fays he, it appears evidently 
to inténd that authority z” or by which the apoftles were to bap- 
size, arid pot into which men’ were baptized.’’ To which he 
adds,’ 
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adds, * Baptifm does fave, as it initiates into a divine confti- 
tition, at the head of which the Saviour of the world ptefides.” 
He vindicates the baptifm of infants, and then, from obferving 
what is added in the verfes mentioned above, as the foundation 
of his difcourfe, concerning the refurrection and afcenfion of 
Chrift, he conckudes, that baptifm is to be regarded as a * monu- 
ment erected in the Chriftian church, which fhould perpetually 
recognize a fact, of fo high and important a nature, as that of 
the exaltation of Jefus to the feat of fovereign power! It puts, 
he fays, the baptized into a conftitution, or renders him the 
member of a body, over which the prefiding head has a fuperi- 
ority given him to all other orders of beings, that can any way 
affect either the fafety or the weal of man.—If the ends of bap- 
tifm, it is added, are thus religioufly kept in view, we become 
not only related, but united to him, and are joint heirs with 
him of eternal life.’ 

The acount which is given, in the next diflertation, of the reas 
fon and end of the Lord’s Supper, is fomething peculiar, though 
rational and pious; but for a more particular view of it, we 
muft refer our readers to the tract itfelf. From the reflections 
which are added toward the clofe of this work, we fhall feleé 
the following, becaufe it correfponds to one part of the propofal 
laid down in the title-page, leaving it to others to make fuch 
obfervations upon it as they think proper. 

© We might now appeal, fays our Author, to the modern 
deift, i. e. to the unbeliever in revelation, and defy his ability 
of confuting the three-fold teftimony given to the divinity of 
the gofpel difpenfation, fince thefe monuments, within the 


church, have had their exiftence ever fince the facts had place 
of our Lord’s bumiliation, refurre@tion and exaltation. Jefus,. 


the night in which he was betrayed, inftituted the memorial of 
his crucifixion. When rifen from the dead (after he had con- 
tinued in hades the feventh day fabbath) by his refurre€tion he’ 
confecrates the weekly feftival of the firft day of the week fab- 
bath; aday univerfally obferved by Chriftians, im abrogation: 


of the Jewifh fabbath. And becaufe Deity has exalted him to’ 
the right hand of power, and made him head over all things to’ 


the church of God, he has inftituted baptifi to recognize his 
Lordfhip, and to initiate into his kingdom; which monument 
remains in high prefervation until this day.’ 


© Pray what fart of evidence will convinee of the divinity of 


the gofpel-fyftem, if this will not? If thefe witnefles, which 


anfwer to the fpirit, the water, and the blood, will not perfuade,. 


neither would miracle make the leaft impreffion on thé infidel.’ 


There are fome expreffions of this Author which may appear a” 


little uncouth, if not fomewhat affected, as. particularly the 
above which we have put into italics; but he writes like a feri- 


ous, 
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ous, worthy man, who has the con{cioufnefs of fincerity, though 
be fhould in fome inftances be miftaken. His concluding words 
are, * Thus I have finifhed the furvey I propofed of the three 
inftitutions,—and have with integrity, and, | hope, wich evi- 
dence, pleaded the caufe of truth and religion. Do me the 
favour of an impartial, ferious and clofe re-confideration,—and 
do yourfelves the juftice of a faithful and efficacious appli- 


cation.’ Hi. 
ArT. XI. Anecdotes of a Convent. By the Author of Memoirs 


of Mrs. Williams*, 12mo. 3 vols. 7s. 6d. Becket 
- and De Hondt. 1771. 


N the novel before us, we obferve a degree of merit, rare] 

to be met with in publications of the fame clafs. It difcovers 
an enlarged acquaintance with the human heart, and exhibits a 
beautiful pi€ture of real manners. The ingenious Author does 
not depart from the road of nature to excite furprize and won- 
der by bold and improbable fictions. The attention of the 
reader is kept up by other methods ;—by characters delineated 
in juft and expreffive colours, by incidents conceived with pro- 
priety and tafte, and by an interefting and artful arrangement. 
The work is complicated, without obfcurity ; and the different 
ftories, which compofe it, give it a yariety highly engaging and 
delightful. We feel every fituation it defcribes ; and are alter- 
nately melted with tendernefs, funk in dejection, chearful through 
hope, and exulting with joy. ; 

-Mifs Bolton, a young lady of immenfe fortune, is one of the 
principal characters in this performance. She is in love with 
Mr. Boothby, the fon of her guardian ; but her guardian, from 
a principle of rare delicacy, is averfe to their marriage, and, 
on this account, fends his fon abroad. Mifs Bolton, however, . 
difcovers by accident the place of his refidence, and addrefles 
the following letter to him; 

‘ Ever fince the cruel moment, in which your father de- 
ceived us both, and feparated you from your 7ulia, I have 
been unhappy. Do you remember, my Harry, that on the 
fatal day on which I loft you, how chearful we were, and 
how unfufpicious of the misfortune which then hung over our 
heads, and was in a few hours to fall, with all its weight, upon” 





-us? You cannot have fo foon forgot, that you and I had been 


out together all the morning a fifhing in the great canal ; there, 
whilft feated by my fide, how often did you fwear that you 
would prefer a cottage with your Julia, to a throne without 
her ;, nay, generous as you were, you wifhed I had been lefs 





* See Review, vol. xlii. p. 330: Deiters between an Englifh Lady 
and her Friend at Paris. , : 
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rich, that you might have had an opportunity of fhewing the 
difintereftednefs of your paffion for me. How unneceflary was 
fuch a with, my Harry! .Did I ever doubt your worth, of the 
nobility of your fentiments? Surely not, fince I fancy nobody 
will ever draw your piture more amiable than it is pourtraye 
in my breaft: at this inftant I fee you at my feet, as you were 
on that fatal morning; your voice ftill vibrates on my ear, as 
it did when you declared, that neither time nor abfence fhould 
ever make you forget me, or fhake yourconftancy. I promifed, 
on my part, by all things facred, never to give my hand to any 
other man than my Harry, who fo entirely poflefled my heart. 
Sure fome guardian angel, in pity of our innocence, knowin 
we were on the verge of being feparated, (perhaps for cal 
urged us thus to plight our mutual vows of love and fidelity td 
cach other: mine are written on the tablets of providgnce, 
never to be effaced; nor do I doubt the validity of yours: let 
us live then for one another, and truft the event to time, and 
our invariable conftancy. 

‘ In the evening, when your father had taken you out, on 
pretence of vifiting a fick friend in the neighbourhood, I fat 
down to the organ, and began playing over your favourite tunes, 
counting the minutes, however, till your return; when, alas ! 
towards night, I faw your father arrive alone. I afked himy 
with precipitation, where you were? He anfwered, negli- 
gently, ‘* I left him with a friend for a day or two.” I looked 
chagrined, I believe, but made no reply, as I naturally fup- 
pofed you would walk over and fee us fome part of the follow- 
ing day; the next day came, the day after, and the third, yet 
ftill I had not feen you: On the fourth I loft all patience, and 
afked your father if you never was to return home? Yes, faid 
he, my dear, I hope fo, but not yet; for Harry’s now of an 
age to go into the world, and to chufe a profeffion ; it would, 
therefore, be doing him an injuftice to keep him idling at home, 
when he fhould be improving himfelf abroad ; I have, there- 
fore, fent him to a gentleman of my acquaintance, who will; 
I hope, render him all the fervice in his power, in whatever 
plan of life he fhall himfelf chufe to enter. But when will he 
come back ? faid I, impatiently. I really don’t exaétly know, 
replied your father, but J fancy it will be fome time Grit for 
you are to confider, Madam, that Harry is a younger brother, 
and muft, therefore, make his.own fortune, or go without one. 
I would hear no more, but, burfting into tears, left the room ; 
fince which time I never could learn from your obdurate father, 
where you were: accident gave me that information ; 1 knew 
it but yefterday, and to-day I write. O Harry! I have been 
very wretched, but fhall be no longer fo, fince I have now the 
confolation of correfponding with. you ; for 1 cannot doubt of 

Rev. Aug. 1771. L, your 
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your expedition in anfwering this. Dire& to me at Mrs, 
Pinup’s, mantua-maker, in New Bond-frect; 1 fhall receive 
your letters fafe, and without any danger of their’ falling into 
wrong hands. Adieu, my beloved Harry, depend on my un- 
alterable fidelity; take care of your health, if you would pre 
ferve the life of your ever faithful and affectionate 
Juzi1a Botton.’ 
’ ‘The following is the return to this letter : 
© Fulia !, my lovely, my adorable Fula ! what tranfports did 
your faithful Harry feel on the reception of your dear letter ! 
Tranfports, as pure as they were violent; for I did not pur- 
chafe them by the forfeiture of my word, fince I know not by 
what means you found out my aadre/s ; but bleffed'be the hand 
that gave it you: your dear image, which I conftantly wear on 
_ ‘my breaft, though it is painted in much livelier colours in my 
heat, has been my only confolation fince the fatal day of our 
feparation, ‘Zulia; the recolle€tion of that day; when my father 
declared that I fhould fee you no more, unmans me, and my 
tears obftrudt my fight ; yet he gave fuch reafons for doing what 
I thought a cruel aéct, as obliged me to admire him, ‘even whilft 
I was a martyr to his juftice: he fhewed me to demonttration; 
my angel, what I ought always to have known, prefumptuous 
‘as I was. How see an Offer I was making you, when 'f 
dared to propofe myfelf! He fhewed me how ungenerous it 
was in me to impole upon your tender and inexperienced heart; 
in order to rob you, by a connexion with myfelf, of thofe ad- 
vantages of rank, fplendor, &c. to which your birth, fortune, 
and beauty, fo juftly intitled you: he proved to me—or at leaft 
he tried to do fo—that I loved with a paffion not'worthy of you ; 
fince I preferred felf-gratification to the honour and profperity 
of the objeét beloved. True love, he urged, (and fuch a one 
‘alone was worthy of being infpired by Mifs Bolton) muft ne- 
ceflarily be as difinterefted and generous, as the fource from 
Whence it fprung. ‘* And could you, Harry, (faid my father 
in a pathetic tone) fancy you loved with this exalted paffion, 
when, not being able to climb fo high as the ‘object of your 
adoration, you would have pulled her down to your level ? Be- 
fides, did you never once refte& on the difhonour which you 
muft inevitably have brought upon me by this match? What 
would the world have faid on the occafion? Why certainly, 
‘that I was a villain, and had betrayed the truft her noble father, 
the fon of my patron and benefactor, Lord Wanfworth, had 
placed in me, with fuch unbounded confidence. Know, Harry, 
that the hour which had united you clandeftinely with my lovely 
‘ward, would have preceded but a few days that of your father’s 
death; as I could not have furvived my honour, nor, indeed, 
_ the forrow I fhould have felt, on fecing all my hopes of her 
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future eftablifhment, in a manner worthy of her, defeated by 
the machinations of my own fon.” ~ You feem affected at my 
difeourfe, child, faid my father. I anfwered him by my tears. 
‘© Well, continued he, let virtue and honour be your guides ; 
they will fupport you in the confli&, and infallibly conquer an 
ill-judged paffion ; time and abfence will Jend their aid to this 
neceflary work ; and, in the mean while, 1 intreat Harry as a 
friend, and command you as a father, never from hence- 
forward to write a line, nor caufe one to be wrote, to Mifs 
Bolton ; as ] intend to keep her totally ignorant of every cir- 
cumftance concerning you, except the ftate of your health; 
that I will communicate to her, as I will her’s to you, becaufe 
I would have you friends to each other, though not lovers,” 
And now, my fon, faid he, give me your hand, and promife 
me, upon your honour, that you will neither directly nor in- 
direGily, give any information to Fulza, of the place of your 
refidence, either while you are in England, or when you fhall 
be in France; even fhould fhe, by any extraordinary accident, 
find out your direStion, and write to you, though, I think, 1 fhall 
take fuch precautions as will render it impoflible; 1n that cafe, 
Tinfift upon your immediately informing me of it, and | will 
inftantly remove you out of her knowledge. Here he paufed, 

as Waiting for my anfwer; what could I do, but obey this beft 

of fathers? 1 gave my word of honour to fulfil implicitely (as 
far as it was in my power) all his injunctions; and in confe- 

‘quence of this promife, I have—how fhall I tell ic you, my, 
Fulia!—I have, by this poft, wrote to my father, to inform 
him, that, by means unknown to me, you have difcovered the 

place of my abode: thus I have put it out of my power ever to 

be blefled with another letter from you, as I am certain I fhall 

inftantly be removed from hence, as foon as my father receives 

my letter; therefore, I intreat you write no more to me, event 
fhould you again find out where am. Heaven! is it poflible 

‘that your Harry fhould intreat not to hear from the idol of his 
heart! his ‘Yulia! Yes, my charming girl, I will love you, 

as you deferve to be beloved for yourfelf; be happy in a pro- 

perer choice :—O ! may the man you fhail fix upon—Away, 

I cannot talk of him; my Fulia my brain turns—I would pro- 

cure your happinefs, Mifs Bolton, though ecernal mifery to myp- 

Self fhould be the purchafe. I will obey my father, though my 
life may be the facrifice ; but I will never ceafe to love my Fu- 

hia, whilft my pulfe beats, or my heart has one fenfation left 

in it 5 to this I fwear; record ii, ye holt of angels; and, O! 

believe me, too generous, and too charming maid, that I am 

unalterably your faithful, but unfortunate friend and lover, 
' | Hexry Boorusy. 

_ Thefe letters are given as a fpecimen cf the Author’s manner: 

1s mult be obferved, however, that we have feleGted them, not 
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becaufe we think them the beft in the performance, but tecaufe 
they are fhort and detached, and fuit the limits which we pre- 
fcribe to articles of this kind. R 

® 





Art. XII. The Life of Benvenuto Cellini: a Florentine Artift, 
Containing a Variety of conrious and entertaining Particulars re- 
lative to Painting, Sculpture, and Arcl-iteciure ; dnd the Hiftory of his 
own Time. Written by himfelf in the Tufcan Language, and 
tranflated from the Original by Thomas Nugent, LL. D, 
F.S.A. 8vo. 2 Vols. 10s. 6d. Boards. Davies. 1771. 


ELLINI lived about two centuries ago. He was bred a 

jeweller and goldfmith ; but fecms to have had an extraor- 
dinary genius for the fine arts in general. In procefs of time he 
became eminent alfo for his fkill in ftatuary ; and fome of his 
productions in that branch are deemed moft exquifite. His 
admirable fkill and tafte in all the various kinds of workmanfhip 
to which he applied his aftonifhing talents, brought him ac- 
quainted with the great artifts who flourifhed in that remarkable 
zra: as Michael Angelo, Julio Romano, &c. &c. And he 
was employed by popes, kings, and other princely patrons of 
genius—encouragers of every improvement of the fciences and 
arts fo highly cultivated in the days of Leo X. Charles V. and 
Francis l. 

The original of this uncommon piece of biography was not, 
we arc told, publifhed till the year 1730. It was, probably, 
withheld fo long from the public eye, on account of the excef- 
five freedom with which the Author hath treated the characters 
of many eminent perfons, the heads of feveral great families in 
Italy, &c. The book, however, is now well known through 
moft parts of Europe ; and the wonder is, that it did not fooner 
make its appearance in the Englifh language. 

With refpeé to the entertainment which the reader may ex- 
pect to meet with in thefe memoirs, it may be fufficient, briefly, 
to obferve, that many of Cellini’s adventures are, really, (con- 
fidered as matters of fact, not as efforts of invention) extraor- 
dinary and interefling. He was a man of violent paffions, high 
fpirit, romantic, enterprizing; fothat, as his indifcretions 
were perpetually creating him enemies, his refentments were 
continually impeljing him, headlong, to fome extravagance of 
conduct, in order to gratify his inordinate thirft of vengeance. 
And it feems to have been owing merely to the partial refpect 
paid to his rare talents, as an artift, that he, more than once, 
efcaped the hand of juftice for the affaffinations he committed in 
the tumults and frays in which he was fo often engaged. 

In other refpects, Cellini appears to have been an honeft, gene- 
rous, charitable, and even pious man ; but with ftrangeinconfiften- 
cies 
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cies in his character : for, with all his ingenuity, his knowledge, 
and his licentioufnefs of conduct, he appears to have been the 
flave of fuperftition, and moft egregioufly the dupe of his own 
wild vifionary fancies :—dealing with conjurors, converfing 
with angels, and falling into various other enthufiaftic delu- 
fions, particularly during his imprifonment in the caftle of St. 
Angelo, at Rome; from whence he efcaped in a moft furprizing 
manner, though he had the misfortune to be retaken. 

On the whole, though Cellini is often intolerably minute 
and circumftantial in relating the moft trifling incidents of his 
life, and of the works in which he was fucceffively engaged, 
yet the many viciffitudes which he experienced will not fail to 
intereft his readers in his various reverfes of fortune ;—and the 
anecdotes of other geniufes, his cotemporaries, will alfo con- 
tribute to the entertainment they will receive from this very 
fingular performance : a performance which may, in fome mea- 
fure, though in a lower rank of life, he confidered as a compa- 
nion to the picture which the romantic Lord Herbert of Cher- 


bury has given us of himfelf, G. 
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PoETICAL. 
Art. 13. Poems. ByalLady. 12mo. 2s. fewed. Walter. 
1771. 
"Ls E following little poem, with the compliment annexed, will 
ferve at once as a fpecimen of this Lady’s abilities, and as a 
criticifm on her book : 
On Mr. Walpole’s Houfe at Strawberry Hill. Written in the Year 1750. 


When Envy faw yon Gothic ftrudture rife, 
She view’d the fabric with malignant eyes ; 
With grief fhe gazes on the antique wall, 
The pictur’d window and the trophied hall : 
Through well rang’d chambers next fhe bends her way, 
Gloomy, not dark, and chearful, though not gay : 
Where to the whole each part proportion bears, 
And all around a pleafing afpect wears. 
Tow’rds Learning’s manfion then her footfteps tend, 
Where columns rife, and fculptor’d arches bend. 
Here foothing Melancholy holds her feat, 
And Contemplation feeks the lov’d retreat. 
The garden next difplays a magic {cene 
Of fragrant plants, and never-fading green. 
Each various feafon various gifts beftows, 
The woodbine, lilac, violet, and rofe. 
Hence in clear profpect to the gazer’s eye, 
Woods, hills, and ftreams, in {weet confafion lie. 
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The filver Thames, as he purfues his way, 
Here feems to loiter, and prolong his ftay. 
Thefe matchlefs charms her indignation move, 
| She weeps to find fhe cannot but approve. 
Then forely fighing from her canker’d breaft, 
Thus the curft fiend her impious woes expreit ; : 


‘ Am I, in vain, a foe to all thy race? 
*Twas I that wrought thy patriot-fire’s difgrace, 
Vainly I ftrove to blaft his honour’d name, 
Brighter it /oines, reftor’d to endlefs fame, 

And muft another Walpole break my refit? 
Still muft thy praifes my repofe moleft ? 
Tis thine by various talents ftill to pleafe, 
To plan with judgment, execute with eafe: 
With egual fkill to build, converfe, or write, 
To charm the mind, and gratify the fight. — 
Ah, could] but thefe battlements o’erthrow ! 
And lay this monument of genius low !— 
But vain the with ; for Art and Nature join 
_ ‘To add perfe&tion to the fair defign ! 

eo <} Ic mut proceed ; for fo the Fates decree 
But mark the fentence that’s pronounc’d by me. 
Thoufands that view it fhall the work defpife ; 








And thoufands more {hall view it with my eyes. ' 
Th’ applaufe which thou fo gladly wouldft receive, g 
The candid and the wife alone can give. ‘| 


Tafte, though much talx’d of, is confin'd to few ; 
They beft can prize it who are moft like you. 


Yo the Authorefs of fome Lines on Strawberry Hill, 


Miftaken fair one, check thy fancy’s flight ; 
Nor let fond poetry mifguide thy fight, 
The fweet creation by thy pencil drawn, 
Nor real in the fabric nor the lawn. 
Lefs in the mafter is the picture true ; 
Enlarg’d the portrait, and improv’d the view. 
A trifling, carelefs, fhort-liv’d writer, he 
Nor Envy’s topic can, nor object be. 
Nor pafteboard walls, nor mimic towers are fit 
To exercife her tooth, or Delia’s wit. 
No, ’twas Parnaffus did her fancy fill, 
Which the kind maid miftook for Strawberry-Hill ; 
Whilft Modetty perfuaded her to place _ | 
Another on that mount, fhe ought to grace. " 
Hor. WALPOLE, 
Art. 14. Lhe Purfuits of Happinefs. Infcribed to a Friend, 
. ato. 18. 6d. Cadell. 1771. | | 
Whether the inequalities of poetry, fo common with modern poets, 
roceed from idlenefs, or from the imperfection of tafte, we pretend 
not to determine. Poflibly, both theie caufes may operate occafion- 
ally. We are forry, however, that a poem fuch as this, which con- 
| , tains 
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tains many good lines, fhould be difgraced with many bad ones. 
The title too is improper. It ought rather to have been called 
Sketches of Chara@ers. , e 
Art. 15. 4 Portrait; moft humbly addrefled to his Royal 
_ Highnefs George Prince of Wales. 4to. 1s. Wilkie. 1771. 
A filly low-written character of Edward the Sixth, who 
* Ne’er broke his word, nor left a debt unpaid.’ Le 
Art. 16. The Wifh; a Poem. By a Gentleman of Cambridge, 
| 4to. 1s. Dodfley, &c. 1771. 
A fhocking with! a vile wicked with! | | 
‘ Let Truth and Virtue, Lords and Commons bleed!’ Ly, 
Art. 17.. 4 Farewell to the Fleet at Spithead; defcribing the 
wretched Situation of France ; concluding with an Addrefs to the 
Great, by their Example to make Virtue fafhionable. Dedicated 
_ to Sir George Saville, without his Permiffion or Knowledge. By 
a Sea Officer. 4to. 1s. 6d. Kearfly. | 
A warning to every unthinking mortal in this nation to prepare 
for his latter end; as, according to this hongft Tar’s defcription of 
the fhip Britannia, we fhall very foon be at the bottom ; .* 
Shatter’d in her mafts and fails 
Her planks eat through, and fprung her beams, 
Grown leaky by repeated gales, 
Her oakhum fpew’d from all her feams. | ha 
Art. 18. Chriftianity unmafked; or, unavoidable Ignorance prefer- 
able to corrupt Chriftianity ; a Poem, in twenty-one Cantos. By 
Michael Smith, A.B. Vicar of South Mims, in Hertfordfhire, 
8vo. 4s. fewed. Turpin. 1771. | 
The Author’s profefled defign in this work is to place the princi- 
les of pure Chriftianjty in fo obvious a view, that they may the 
more eafily be diftinguifhed from the knaveries of Popery, the delu- 
five ardours of Fanaticifm, the deftructive manners of Atheifm, and 
from the baneful influence of all. He writes like a man of liberal 
fentiments, and attacks religious delinquents of various denomina- 
tidns with the weapons of Hudibraftic verfe, in which he might have 
fucceeded better, had his wit and humour been equal to his honeity 


and good fenie. ie 


DRAMATIC, 

Art. 19. Three Comedies ; The Uneafy Man, The Financier, and 
The Sylph. Freely tranflated from’ Mefirs. St. Foix and Fagan. 
8vo. 2s. 6d. fewed. Walter. 1771. | 
'Thefe three little comedies, or rather comic entertainments, are fe- 

lected as inftances of the pathetic, the genteel, and the humorous. 

We allow them to be fuch. They are much efteemed in France, and 

well tranflated into Englifh. 9 

Art. 20. The Tobaccouifi; a Comedy of Two A&s. Altered 

from Ben Johnfon, 8vo. 1s. Bell. 1771. ' 
As-the objeéts of the Alchymiit’s comic fatire are no more, the. 
play is, of courfe, heavy and uninterefting ; and nothing could have 

Kept it on the ftage except the extraordinary humoor and action of 

Garrick in the character of Drugger. It is now altered in favour 

of Wefton, who has fingular merit in that chara¢ter, The added, 
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and altered fcenes have a good deal of low vivacity, and that kind 
of wit which one may fuppofe to have been begotten by Punch ox 
the body of the comic Mute. The piece concludes with that new 
old abfurdity of making the aftor addrefs the audience at the fame 
time in his play-charaéter and in his own. Eb o 
Art. 21. bi @; a Comic Opera. As it is performed at the 

Theatre-Royal in the Hay-market. 8vo. 15. Davies. 1771. 

The ftory of Aineas and Dido burlefqued. To fay that it is the 
work of the Treveftier of Homer, will be fufficient to recommend it 
to the lovers of this fpecies of low humour. The beft fcenes in his 
Dido, however, are not equal to the worft in his Homer. 


Art. 22. The Downfall of the Afficiation; a Comic Tragedy, -of. 








Five Aéts. 8vo. 18s. 6d. Wincheiter, printed for the Author ; 
and fold by Crowder, &c. in London. 1771. 
The fubjeé of this piece is the arbitrary and oppreffive condué of 


a fet of country juftices, afociated for the prefervation of the game, 

As a play, the piece has no great merit; but the Author exprefies his | 
hope that the een will candidly overlook its defeéts for the fake wy 
of the good defign, and efpecially becaufe * every paffage ts attended 

auith the firideR tRUTH, adivefied of all ornamental fifion.’—If we cre- 

dit this declaration, we muft believe in the actual appearance of 

Juflice Qvorum's gholt. Vid. A& V. Sc. IX. 


NoveEts. | 

Art. 23. The Expedition of Humphry Clinker. By the Author of 

Roderick Random. 12mo. 3Vols. 78. 6d. fewed. John- 

fton, &c. 1771. | 

Some modern wits appear to have entertained a notion that there 
is but one kind of indecency in writing ; and that, proyided they ex-. 
hibit nothing of a lafcivious nature, they may freely paint, with their 
pencils dipt in the moft odjous materials that can poflibly be raked 
together for the moft filthy and difguttful i gg, aT ge natty 
geniufes feem to fpllow their great leader, Swift, only in his obfcene 
and dirty walks. The prefent Writer, neverthelefs, has humour and 
wit, as well as groffnefs and ill-nature.— But we need not enlarge on 
his literary charaCter, which is well known tothe public. Roderick 
“Random and Peregrine Pickle have long been numbered with the 
beft of our Englifh romances. His prefent work, however, is not 
equal to thefe; but it is fuperior to his Ferdinand Fathom, and per- 
haps equal to the Adventures of an Atom. 
Art. 24. Coquetilla; or, Envy its own Scourge : Containing the 

' Adventures of feveral great Perfonages. From a Manufcript late 

in the Poffeffion of a Gentleman famous for his acquaintance with 

the great World. it2mo. 28. 6d. Leacroft. 1771. 

‘This novel is introduced to the public with great modefty ; and, 





on that account, we are forry that it cannot boaft of more important : 
¢laims to attention and favour. St. : 
Art. 25. The Fealous Mother ; or, Innocence triumphant. 12m0. ; 


2 Vols. 6s. Robinfon and Roberts. 1771. 
In this performance we have nature, good fenfe, and tolerable 
¢compofition. It is fuperior to the common run of publications of 
the fame clafs, ee en ee pa eh 
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Art. 26. The Captives :. or, the Hiftory of Charles Arlington, Eq; 
and Mifi Louifa Somerville. 1zmo. 3 Vols. 78. 6d. fewed. 


Vernor. 1771- : x 
‘We are here prefented with adventures that fhock probability by 


their extravagance ; while the hiftory of them pofleffes no advantages 


of ftyle or manner to recommend it. st. 


Art. 27. Cuckoldom Triumphant ; or, Matrimonial Incontinence vine 
dicated, (\luftrated with Intiigues public and private, ancient and 
modern. By a Gentleman of Doors Commons. To which is’ 
added, a Looking Glafs for each fex. 12mo. 2 Vols. 5s. fewed. 
Thorn. 


. ‘This impudent apology for matrimonial incontinence unites ex- 


ceffive dulnefs with obfcenity, and is, in the higheft degree, deteft- 

able. spot! 8t. 

Art. 28. Cupid turned Spy upon Hymen ; or, Matrimonial Intrigues 

in polite Life. 12mo. 2 Vols. 5s. Boards. Rofon. 
The foregoing worthlefs production, vamped with a new title-page, 
MEDICAL. 

Art. 29. Inconteflible Proofs of curing the Gout, and other Difcrders, 
chronic and acute (deemed incurable) by mild and efficacious Medi- 
cines, Originally difcovered, and chemically prepared, by Henry 
Flower, Gent. An American. The fecond Edition. 8vo. 6d. 
Leage. 

. "We have here fome cafes to prove the efficacy of Mr. Flower’s me- 

dicines. 

There is one thing which needs no proof, and with which we 
apprehend Mr. Flower is very well acquainted, viz. that an uaknown 
medicine operates much more powerfully, at leaft on the imagi- 


nation, than a known one. D, 


Art. 30. 4 candid and impartial State of the FARTHER * Progre/s 
of the Gout-Medicine of Dr. Le Fevre ; being the Evidence of the 
Year 1770, and part of the. Year 1771. By Edmund Marfhall, 
M.A. Vicar of Charing, in Kent. 8vo. 2s. Dilly, &c, 

From this farther account, it appears, that the time fixed by Le 
Fevre for the perfeét cure of the gout, has been compleated with the 
Rey. Mr. Marfhall, and fome others, and yet that they ftill continue 
to be afflicted with the gout. 

From the Appendix, we learn, that Le Fevre has had fifty Eng- 
lith patients; that twenty of thefe were fo much diffatisfied and 
chagrined, as not to give themfelves the trouble of writing to Mr. 
Marthall :—and as for the other thirty,—furely fuch a difcouraging, 
lame, hobling fet of witneffes were never before produced to give 
Credit to a gout-noftrum. 

We can readily believe Mr. Marfhall, when he affures us, that this: 
prefent treatife.is publifhed, ‘ exprefsly againft the repeated defire of 
his friend Le Fevre.’—Le Fevre has had one very good harveft in 
England ; and, had Mr, Marfhall given no further evidence, might 
have had a chance for a fecond, or at leaft fome good glean- 
ings, But as the matter now ftands, Marthall’s defence is the 
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ftrongeht evidence againft Le Fevre; and from this evidence alone, 
we are convinced,—that Le Fevre is a quack,—and that the. bef 
apology which can be made for his reverend panegyrilt, is, that he 
is very fapguine, and very credulous. D 
Art. 31. An Effay on the Cure of the Gonorrhea, or Srefh cone. 
_ traticd Venereal InfeBion, without the Uje of internal Medicines, By 

William Rowley, Surgeon. 8vo. 1s. Newbery. — 

An injection, compofed of quickfilver, mucilage of gum-arabic, 
and exprefied oil of linfeed, conititutes Mr. Rowley’s method of cure, 
—But furely it was not neceflary that Mr, Rowley fhould draw up.a 
twelve-penny pamphlet, to make the world acquainted with this 
practice! 

Art. 32. The Praétice of Phyfic in general, as delivered in a Courfe, 
. Wi, LeZures on the Theory of Difeafes, and the proper Method of treating. 
them. By Theophilus Lobb, M.D. Member of the College of 

Phyficians in London, and F.R.S. Publithed from the Doctor’s 

own MS. 8vo. 2 Vols. gs. Buckland.. 1771. 

Whether we confider the phyfology, patholoey, or methodus medendi 
of thefe leCtures, we cannot eiteem them as a very valuable prefeny 
to the public. | . 

Were we to fpeak Dr. Lobb’s eulogy, we fhould fay, that the Doc- 
tor appears to be much more diftinguifhed by an honeft and benevo- 
Jent heart, than by his abilities as a lecturer on the theory and prac. 
tice of medicine. 3 D 

PotrTIicak ° 

Art. 33. Adagna Charta, oppofed to affumed Privilege: Being a 
complete View of the late interefting Difputes between the Houfe, 
of Commons and the Magiitrates of London ; containing an Ac- 
count of the whole Tranfactions, from the firft arrcfting of the 

Printers, to the Enlargement of the Two illuftrious Patriots from 

the Tower, May 8, 1771. With a Collection of the genuine 

Speeches made in Parliament, and the Arguments of the Counfel 

on the Habeas Corpus in the Courts of Exchequer and Common- 

pleas. Alfo all the authentic Addrefles of the feveral Wards, 

Corporations, Grand Juries, &c. and the anfwers of the Lord- 

Mayor, Mr. Alderman Wilkes, and Mr, Alderman Oliver; with 

feveral original Papers,"never before publifhed. The Whole de- 

figned to perpetuate an -#ra that will fignally diftinguith che Spi- 
rit and Independency of the Citizens, on the one Part, and_ the; 
oppreflive and arbitrary Proceedings of a corrupt Houfe ot Come, 

mons, on the other. 8vo. 3s. Kearfly. 1771. 

The title of this publication is fo ample, that it is altogether un- 
neceffary for us to give any account of its contents. It will be ace, 
ceptable to thofe who are friends to liberty and the conftitution. $®, 
Art. 34, 4 Effay on the.Charafer and Conduét of his Excellency, 

Lord Vifcount Townjbend, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Sc. 8v0. 1 Se 

Dodfley. f 

A well-written defence of his Lordfhip’s charaSter and conduét. 


MISCELLANEOUS. | 
Art. 35. The Circles of Gcmer ; or, an Eflay towards an Invefti- 
gation and Introduction of the Englifh as an univerfal Language, 
upon 
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upon the firft Principles of Speech, according to ats Hieroglyphic 
Signs, Argrafic, Archetypes, and fuperior Pretenfions to Origina- 
lity ; a Retrieval of original Knowledge ; and a Re-union of Na- 
tions and Opinions on the like Principles, as well as the Evidence 
of ancient Writers ; with an Englifh Grammar, fome Iluftrations 
‘ of the Subjects of the Author’s late Effays, and other interefting 

Difcoveries. By Row. Jones, Efq. 8vo. 5s. Crowder. 1771. 

A myttic in divinity is a dangerous Ignis Fatuys that will lead you 
through a deep fog into an inhofpitable quagmire; but a cabalitt. 
in philology is an inoffenfive being, to whom you may liften with 

$a fittle danger as you would to a itraw-crowned monarch through 
his iron-grate. However, this Writer’s diforder is certainly not an 
hydrophobia, for he has made a Dictionary of more than 200 full 
oftavo pages, and refolved every word into /pring water. Le 
Art. 36. 4n Hiftorical Collection of the feveral Voyages and Difcor : 
 wveries in the South Pacific Ocean. Vol. If. Containing the Dutch 

Voyages. By Alexander Dalrymple, Eig. 4to*. Nourfe, &c, 

1771. a 

The firft part of this Colle&tion of Voyages was mentioned in 
the Review, vol. xliv. p. 2g0; and Mr. D. in the introduétion to 
that volume, took fo very ill a remark that we had incidentally made 
on a former occafion relating to this undertaking, that, to avoid any 
freth caufe of offence, we defire that the account above referred 
to, of the farmer volume, may be underftood to be extended to this 
alfo, fo far as relates to the general intention of the work. 

This volume contains the voyages of Le Maire and Schouten, 
Abel Janfen Tafman, and Jacob Roggewein, as promifed in the 
former part: to thefe the Compiler has added, remarks on the con- 
duét of the difcoverers in the tracks they made choice of ; an invefti- 
gation of what may be farther expected in the South Sea; a voca- 
bulary of languages in fome of the iflands vifited by Le Maire and 
Schouten ; a chronological table of difcoverers in the Southern He- 
mifphere and Pacific Ocean; and, laftiy, an index to the two vo- 
Jumes. 

- We fhall add nothing farther refpe@ing this colleftion, than that 
the induitrious care of Mr. D. in making himfelf mafter of what 
other voyagers have difcovered in the Southern parts of the Pacific 
Ocean, added to his own experience, point him out as a perfon fuf- 
ficiently qualified to be employed in any future voyages that may be 
undertaken for difcovery in thofe jatitudes. i 
Art. 37. Summary and free Reflections on various Subjects. 12mM0. 

| 2s. Bladon. 1771. 

This performance is compofed after the manner of Montaigne; 
and, if it wants the wit and eafy negligence which charatterife that 
agreeable writer, it muft be allowed that its Author has copied very 
fuccefsfully his incoherence and imperfeétions. The obfervations it 
contains are deftitute of novelty, and expreffed without tafte or pro- 


priety. St. 


“ For the price, fee the bead-title to our article relating to the 
fir volume. 
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Art. 38. Pro and Con; or the Opinionifts: an ancient F rage 
ment. Publifhed for the Amufement of the curious in Antiquity, 
By Mrs. Latter. 1t2mo. 2s. fewed. Lowndes. 1771. 

The Author of this production miftakes for wit, the ravings of a 
deranged imagination. S, 
Art. 39. The Samians; a Tale. 12mo. 18. 6d. Dodfley, 

1771. 

' Written in the falfe tafte of vg em heroi-comi-tragi-pafto. 
ral ftuff that now pefters France; and in that kind of ftyle whic 
we have fo often condemned, profe titupping on a Parnaffian poney. | 
Art: 40. An Effay on the Myftery of tempering Steel, extracted) 4! 

from the Works of the celebrated Monf. Reaumur. By J. Savigny. |" ' 

8vo. 18. Kearfly. 

Every body muft acknowledge the merit of Monf. Reaumur, as an 
experimental philofopher. His hypothefis, in regard to the hardenin 
and tempering of fteel, is undoubtedly ingenious, and he has had the 

fortune to meet with a very competent tranflator in Mr. Savigny*, 
whofe practical knowledge of the fubject is equally unqueftionable. 


Rericrous and CONTROVERSIAL. 

Art. 41. The Chriftian’s Companion in the Principles of Religion, 
and the Concerns of human Life; or the Sum of the Chriftian Reli- 
gion. Shewing what are thofe Things neceflary to be Anown, be- 
lieved, and pradifed, for the Attainment of everlafting Salvation. 
vo, 5s. bound. Robinfon and Roberts. 1771 
Mr. William Jones, ina Jetter to the Editors of this book, after 

exprefling his fatisfaCtion in the publication, adds, ‘ To {peak my 

mind freely, I think the common people may obtain much more in- 
formation from fuch a work as this, and with much lefs labour and 
expence, than from bulky commentaries on the Bible, where the 
doétrines and precepts of Chriftianity are too much diffufed for an 
ordinary reader to take a proper view of them.’ We confefs our- 
felves fomewhat inclined to eel sper opinion, with refpeé to 
fuch performances as are judicioufly and properly executed : that he 

fuppofes the prefent work to be fuch, is evident from his declaration 
that he can ‘ difcover in it no fymptoms of a party fpirit, but in- 
ftead of it a principle of unaffected love to God, and charity to men. 

Vf I knew, he adds, of any other work of the kind more generally 

ufeful as a family book, I would recommend that inftead of this; but 

this at prefent is what I purpofe to ufe in my own family, and I halk 
difperfe fome of them about my houfe, to lie in the way of ftrangers.’ 
We find in this publication a number of fenfible obfervations and 
admonitions as to religion and morality : the whole is thrown into a 
fyftematical form, and.that part which treats of God, his being and 
attributes, directed according to what many efteem, and fome ironi- 
cally term, the orthodox profeffion. It is particularly adapted, in 
fome refpeéts, for the affiftance of thofe who attend upon the fervice 
of our national church, and has perhaps fome tendency te promote 
an undue prejudice for its forms, and rites, and places of worfhip: but 


——_ 





* Of Pall-mall. He is famous for making excellent razors and 
pen-knives, of caf feel. : . 
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ater part of the book may be perufed to advantage by perfons 
Te taedatie. There is, however, one objection to fyftema- 
tical performances ;—there is danger left they fhould promote for- 
mality, rather than produce that rational and folid piety, that {pirit 


“of benevolence, and that real goodnefs of heart, which is the great 


defign of the gofpel, and to which, when fuitably regarded, it moft 

plainly and pow leads. Sa Xe 

Art. 42. The Church of England vindicated from the Charge o 
abfolute Predeftination, as it is ftated and afferted by the Tranfla- 
tor of Jerome Zanchius, in his Letter to the Reverend Dr. Nowell. 

Together with fome Animadverfions on his Tranflation of Zan- 

chius, his Letter to the Reverend Mr. John Wefley, and his Ser 

mon oni Tim.i. 10. 1zmo., 1s. Cabe. 1771. 

This little book carries on a difpute, which, from the nature of 
the fubject, and from what appears to be the difpofition of the con- 
tending parties, may continue for a great while. The Author, we 
fuppofe, diftinguifhes between predeftination and ab/olute predeftina- 
tion; for that the church of England does, in fome fenfe, teach pre- 
deftination, is not to’ be doubted. He is very unwilling (though g 
matter of trifling moment indeed) that our church fhould be thought 
Calviniftical. ‘The debate cannot be greatly interefting in the prefeng 
day, efpecially as numbers wifh to fee. the foundation on which it 
refts wholly taken ont of the way. We fhall only obferve, that we 
remember, the learned Bifhop Burnet, in his comments upon the 
feventeenth article, which we imagine is the principal rule for de- 
termining the queftion,. remarks, that this article feems to be framed 
according to St. Auftin’s doétrine ; he allows thatthe Remonftrants 
may fub{cribe it without renouncing their opinion; further adding, 
on the other hand, that the Calvinifts have lefs occafion for fcruple, 
fince the article does feem more plainly to favour them. Hi 
Art. 43. 4 Letter to Mr. ‘Fames Baine, Minifter in Edinburgh ;"* 

occafioned by his Sermon, jntitled the Theatre licentious and per- 

verted; or Strictures upon the Doétrine lately infifted on againft 

Samuel Foote, Efq; &c. on account of a late Reprefentation of the 

Comedy called the Minor, at the Theatre Royal, Edinburgh. 

$vo. 6d. Robinfon and Roberts. 

When people are difpofed to wrangle, a lock of goat’s wool may 
do as well as any other fubje&t of contention. L 
Art. 44. Five Sermons on the following Subjects, viz. I. The ° 

Wonders of God in the Deep: II. Chrift’s Dominion aver the 

Wind and Sea. III, 1V. ‘The Myftery of Divine Providence to be 

explained hereafter. V. God correéts, yet pardons his People. 

Preached at Yarmouth in Norfolk, on fome QOccafions of great 

Loffes and Diftreffes by the Sea ; and now publifhed with a parti- 

cular View to the Confolation of the many Sufferers by the late 

hard Gale of Wind. By Thomas Howe. 8vo, 18. 6d. Dilly. 


177%. 

Thefe difcourfes:appear to be ferious, fenfible, praétical, and 
very well fuited to the immediate occafions which gave them rife. 
We obferve one thing with much fatisfaétion in thefe wading which 
is, that fome parts of them are addreffed, and in very fuitable terms, 
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to fea-faring men; a very important and ufeful part of the commd. 
nity, bat we fear too much negleéted as to any motal or religioy§ 
affiftance and inftruction, notwithftanding fome kind of provifion j 
made for it’by authority. ° beget 
Art. 45. Free Thoughts on the Book of Coinmon Prayer, and othep 
» Forms according to the Ufe of the Church of England. Humbly 
- ' S¥ecommending an Abridgment, with other Alterations, -4to. 15; 

Becket. 1771. ? 

This writer is an advocate for an eftablifhed form in public wor- 
thip, as the moft likely means of preferving decency and order. But 
furely he contradifts, if not his own judgment, yet the truth and 
‘matter of fa&, when {peaking concerning a different method, and 
referring, we fuppofe, to what is called extempore prayer, he 
roundly afferts; ‘ The impropriety of fuch fupplications, and that 
efpecially in public affemblies, muft be very plain and manifeft to 
every thinking aud impartial perfon:’ allowing the ftrength of argu- 
ment to lie on the other fide, yet fo very different is the real ftate of 
the cafe, from this reprefentation, that, we fuppofe, even bigotry 
and prejudice muft find itfelf obliged to acknowledge, that there have 
been, and are, /everal wife, judicious, and worthy perfons, whd 
have.embraced that fide of the queftion which is here fo authorita- 
tively Condemned, But the obfervation was, perhaps, more the 
effect of hafte than of defign ; for the performance is rather fuperficial 
and inaccurate, though it offers propofals and remarks which appear 
to be juft and worthy of attention. 

Our Free Thinker does not object to the doftrinal part of our li- 
‘turgy; the Athanafian creed he is willing to receives as agreeable to 
‘the fcriptures ; ‘but as it feems, he fays, to be expreffed in too ab- 
» Strafe articles for a mixed multitude, he thinks, it might be fuper- 

feded by that of the apoftles. 

He concludes his refleGions with a propofal that feems candid and 
reafonable: ‘ If the government, fays he, fhould ever order the li- 
turgy, and other forms of the church, to be altered and abridged, it 
might perhaps be prudent, to leave the old and new forms to be ufed 
‘at the difcretion of the minifters and churches ; (as in the cafe of the 
old arid new verfion of the pfalms:) whereby difcontents and uneafi- 
neffes wottld be preatly avoided, and, in time, that form which was 
moit perfect, would be univerfally received.—People’s inclinations 
would not be forced, and their judginents would be allowed a calm 
and coo] deliberation,’ 

It is obfervable, from this and many other inflances, that perfons 
‘of very different {cntiments in feveral points of religion, do ftill unite 
in their defire of fome alterations in our eftablifhed forms for public 


worthip ; this may perhaps give us ecacouragement to hope that the , 


_ 


requeft will‘not long continue to be treated with utter neglea&. 

‘Art. 46. 4 fhort Review and Defence of the Authbrities on which 
the.Catholic Dodrine of the Trinity in Unity is grounded. By Law- 
rence Jackfon, B.D. Prebendary of Lincoln. S8vo; 2s. Hine 
gelton. 1771. 


‘* Mr. Jackfon fets out with giving us an account of herefy and here- 
tics. 


* Herely, he fays, is 2 departure from ithe Chriftian faith ; that 
faith 
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Lith which is delivered in the holy fcriptures, A heretic is one who 
acknowledges his departure from the faith thus eftablithed, and fo be- 
come avloxaraxpiloc, felf-condemned as to the fact, and after admoni- 
tion is to be ejected out of the church.’ j ; 
* But furely fuch a definition 1s vague and indeterminate : it may be 
fuppofed to include only infidels or unbelievers in general : or if it can 
be accommodated to any perfons who believe the Chriftian revelation; 
jt will ftill leave room for much wrangling and debate. Should the 
Prebendary be afked; whether the acknowledgement of a power in 
the church to decree rites and ceremonies, or that it has authority in 
matters of faith, is not a departure from the faith delivered in the 
fcriptures, how would he difengage himfelf from the confequence ? 
However, we will not wrangle with him upon the matter ; only as he 
is, doubtlefs, a man of reading and learning, we duppofe he.muft 
have known that different accounts, and thofe fupported with pro- 
bable arguments, have been given of herefy and heretics; it would 
not, therefore, have been unworthy of him to have delivered his 
opinion ina lef confident and peremptory manner, 
‘The arguments here collected in fu Pport of the doétrine in queftion 
lifhed ; but Mr. Jack{fon tells 
us, that he thought it might be feafonable at this time to give a fhort, 
plain and popular review of them, for the benefit of the unlearned, 
who may not be able to extract them from more elaborate and volu- 
minous difcourfes. : 
Each of the contending parties, on this fubject, profeffes to bring 
their proofs and ‘authorities from the fcriptures; each of them alfo 
appears to be convinced, that thofe writings determine in favour of 
that fide which they have embraced: we fhall clofe the article with 
juftobferving, in confequence of this, that fince the matter, after all, 
remains fo debateable, the moft probable truth is, that revelation has 
not intended to furnifh us with clear and cértain notions about it, 
and therefore the greater part of thofe volumes and treatifes, to which, 


it has given rife, are wholly unneceffary and ufelefs. Mt. 
Oo 


Art. 47. The New birth; as reprefented to the Congregation 
Proteftant Diffenters in St, Mary's Parifh at Maldon in Effex... By 
the Reverend Reft Knipe. 12mo. 1s. 6d. Buckland, &c. 1771. 
The reverend Reft Knipe has collected together feveral :emarks and 

reflections, which are to be met within fome old books of divinity on the 

{fubject of which he treats. It will not be requifite to offer any ex-. 


tracts from this performance ; the general character of which we ap- 


rehend to be, that it is ferious, but not folid; pious and well meant, 
bin rather enthufiaftical, miftaken, and difcouraging. ‘There are in 
it, no doubt, fome good reflections and ufeful exhortations ; and far 
be it from as to fay any thing to prevent what beneficial tendency any 
perfons may find in it to amend the heart, if it does not contribute 


‘to enlighten the underftanding ; fince we allow, that fome preachers 


and fome writers may have been really ferviceable in the former view, 
which in the latter have been greatly bewildered, confufed, and even, 
in fome refpeéts, nonfenfical ; though it is not our intention to rank 
the prefent publication under the laft mentioned denomination. ~ Ht 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


S the Rev. Editor of Mr. Cawthorn’s Poems appears to be af 

feéted by a paragraph added to our account of that publica- 

tion, in the Review for laft month, p. 6, we gladly take the firlt op- 

rtunity of publifhing the following declaration, extracted from the 
ditor’s letter to a friend. 

——‘* An anonymous Writer, in the St. James’s Chronicle for 
April 22, has afferted that the firlt piece in Mr. Cawthorn’s Poems 
was not originally compofed by him, but by Mr. Pitt, the tranflator 
of Virgil, &c.——As this aflertion, if unnoticed, might be of pre 
judice to my charaéter, I take the liberty of informing you, in my 
own vindication, that the poem in debate was really felected from a 
number of Mr. Cawthorn’s juvenile pieces which are in my poffeflion, 
in his own hand-writing : and what is more,—to this (as well as fe- 
veral others) he has affixed the place where, and the year, day, and 
age of his life when it was written. Now as it is very unufual for 
perfons to infert, in a common-place-book, the time when they 
make any extratts from other writers; fo I had not the leaft reafon 
to fuppofe that the poem in queftion was copied, and efpecially as 
there are feveral others in the fame collection, which (if we may 
believe Mr. Cawthorn) can belong to no other Author. For, at the 
clofe of one piece, which is called A Mepitation, dated K, Lonf- 
dale, Jan. 30, 1735, he fays, ‘*‘ This effay, as well as the other 
“* pieces of divine poetry, was compofed in the hurry of imagina- 
“‘ tion, without any regard to connexion: which is excufable ina 
“* perfon whofe judgment, by reafon of his years, is deficient. I 
«* chofe rather this kind of poetry, fince the pens of the moft cele- 
“¢ brated writers have been employed in other matters. They were 
** defigned for my private amufement, and to unbend the mind when 
“© engaged in works of not fo agreeable a nature. 

‘© CAWTHORN.” 
«© Thefe particulars will furely be thought fufficient to juftify the 
Editor of Mr. Cawthorn’s Poems, to every perfon of candour. Iam, 
&c. Aug. 15, 1771. , 
‘© P. §. I fhould have taken earlier notice of the above-mentioned 
advertifement, but did not know of it till I faw it referred to in the 
laft Monthly Review.” 





*,* A Letter figned A. W. dated Wilthhire, Aug. 12, 1771, men- 
tions.certain publications, of which no account hath yet appeared in 
the Review. _ One or two of the books in his lift will probably fall 
under notice, as Opportunity offers, but the others will f{carcely me- 
rit our attention. There are many catchpenny produttions, in pe- 
riodical numbers, and under obvioufly feigned names +; the very 
titles of which would take up too much of our room, and which, 
too, it would be quite unneceffary to infert, as a bare perufal of the 
advertifements and hand-bills relating to them, muft fufficiently in- 
timate, to every intelligent reader, that thefe are no other than the 

baftard productians of the prefs, conceived and hatched in Grubftreet. 





+ Colle&tions of Voyages and Travels, Hiftories of England, Com- 
* mentaries on the Bible, &c. &c. 














